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BY  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


4 ' 

TRED  FEARNOT,  TERRY  OLCOTT,  AND  EVELYN  MEET  IN  NEW 
J  YORK. 

a  I 

ga  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  had  just  landed  in  New 
Fork  on  their  return  from  South  Africa,  where  they  had 
net  with  many  thrilling  adventures  in  Kaffir-land,  and 
>attling  for  the  Boers.  They  were'  met  at  the  dock  by 
• Fred’s  parents  and  Evelyn  Olcott,  Terry’s  sister.  They  had 
js  brought  back  with  them  many  curiosities,  among  them  a 
Ajuantity  of  rough  uncut  diamonds. 

if  As  Evelyn  had  come  down  from  Fredonia  to  meet  her 
, ,  brother,  a  couple  of  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamer, 
;  Judge  Fearnot  and  his  wife  insisted  that  she  and  her 
pi  brother  should  make  a  more  extended  visit,  and  spend  at 
Vast  a  fortnight  with  them  there  in  the  city.  Terry,  how- 
•rliver,  was  extremely  anxious  to  take  the  first  train  out  for 
redonia,  making  the  plea  that  he  had  been  several  months 


away  from  home,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  see  his 
mother  and  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

“Now,  look  here,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred,  as  they  rode 
from  the  dock  uptown  to  the  Fearnot  residence,  “all  that 
gush  about  wanting  to  see  your  mother  is  a  waste  of 
breath.  It’s  Mary  you  want  to  see.  Don’t  you  think  so, 
Evelyn?” 

“Say,  Fred,  do  you  think  I  don’t  love  my  mother  and  all 
the  little  Olcotts,  including  the  old  man?”  Terry  asked. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  that,  neither  do  I  think  you  are 
worried  about  them,  either.  T  haven’t  forgotten  how  I 
caught  you  kissing  Mary’s  picture  one  night  in  camp  down 
below  Kimberley.  Say,  Evelyn,  he’s  nearly  worn  it  out.” 

Evelyn  laughed  heartily,  and  Terry  drew  Mary  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  photograph  from  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  and 
showed  it  to  her,  saying: 

“There  it  is  !  It  isn’t  necessary  for  me  to  call  him  a  liar, 
the  picture  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  wouldn’t  tell  a  lie  for 
a  dozen  fellows  like  him.” 
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Oli,  show  the  other  one,*’  laughed  I  red.  “Youve  kept 
that  one  for  show,  like  l)ick  Duncan  did  when  he  had  a 
bad  cold,  lie  kept  a  very  pretty  white  silk  handkerchief 
for  show,  and  another  one  for  use.  He’d  blow  in  the  linen 
one  in  a  sly  sort  of  way,  then  wave  the  silk  one,  which  he 

always  kept  wet  with  cologne.” 

“Say,  sis,”  said  Terry,  “nothing  can  change  him.  lie’s 
the  same  old  chap  who  can  make  a  football  of  the  truth 
with  a  skill  that  would  stagger  a  magician.  I  had  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  yours  along  with  Mary’s,  but  he  forced  me  to  give 
it  to  that  Boer  girl  who  looked  so  much  like  you.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Fred,  “so  1  did,  but  I  held  on  to  the  one  I 
had,  and  1  confess  that  it  doesn’t  look  as  fresh  and  new 
as  Marv's  does.  I  own  up  to  having  kissed  it  about  ten 
thousand  times,”  and  he  produced  the  photograph,  and  its 
appearance  corroborated  his  statement,  for  it  was  pretty 
nearly  worn  out.  “I  just  couldn’t  help  it,”  he  said,  and 
Evelyn  blushed  in  spite  of  herself,  and  laughed. 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  write  to  me,  Fred?”  she  asked. 
“None  of  us  had  a  letter  from  either  of  you  after  you  left 
Durban.” 

“  Letters  couldn’t  get  through  after  we  crossed  the  border 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  We  stood  it  just  as  long  as  we 
could,  and  resigned  our  positions  and  left.” 

“Positions  ?:’ 

“  Yes.  Oh,  I  forgot  that  you  don’t  know  what  we’ve  been 
doing.  We  had  an  independent  command  of  Boers  and 
Outlanders,  and  after  1  resigned  the  Boer  General  offered 
me  a  regiment,  if  I  would  stay ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  war 
is  the  most  serious  one  that  has  taken  place  anywhere  in 
a  hundred  years,  and  it’s  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the  death.” 

“Well,”  said  Evelyn,  “we  didn’t  know  that  you  were  in 
the  army  out  there.  It  really  looks  as  if  you  two  can  t  keep 
out  of  a  fight;  no  matter  where  you  go  you  get  into  them.” 
“Well  we  get  out  of  ’em  too,  don’t  we?”  laughed  Terry. 
“We  made  it  pay,  too,”  added  Fred,  “and  look  here,  old 
girl ;  here’s  a  little  pebble  that  I  brought  back  which  you 
can  show  to  your  friends,  and  say  that  it  was  picked  up  in 
South  Africa  by  a  friend  of  yours,”  and  he  handed  her  a 
rough  diamond  that  he  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  five 
thousand  dollars.  He  had  been  carrying  it  loose  in  his 
trousers’  pocket. 

“Well,”  said  Evelyn,  as  she  looked  at  it,  “that’s  a  queer 
present  to  bring  to  a  girl  so  many  thousand  miles.  Just 
n  little  stone,”  and  she  looked  at  it  rather  indifferently  as 
though  she  didn’t  appreciate  it  much.  Terry  chuckled, 
and  Fred  smiled. 

“  I’ve  got  one  just  like  it  for  Marv,”  said  Terry,  drawing 
a  similar  one  from  his  pocket  and  exhibiting  it. 

“Why,  we’ve  thousands  of  prettier  stones  than  these  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  our  yard,”  said  she. 

“Oh,  yes;  I’ve  seen  them  there,”  returned  Fred,  “but 
don't  you  go  to  getting  that  one  mixed  up  with  them,  be¬ 
cause  I've  taken  particular  care  of  it,  thinking  you  would 
like  a  little  present  all  the  way  from  Africa.” 

“All  right ;  I’ll  keep  it,”  and  she  thrust  it  into  the  pock- 
et  of  her  dress.  Again  Terry  chuckled  as  he  returned  to 
his  own  pocket  the  stone  he  intended  for  Mary. 


un* 


“What  are  you  laughing  at,  brother?  ’  -he  a^ked. 

“Nothing,  only  I’m  amused  at  my  little  greer 

sophisticated  sister.” 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly,  and  the  next  moment  thrust 
her  hand  back  into  the  pocket  in  which  she  had  stored  the 
gem,  drew  it  out  and  looked  at  it  again;  but  as  it  was  a 
diamond  in  the  rough,  which  she  had  never  seen,  she  was 
unable  to  make  out  what  it  was.  She  suspected,  however, 
that  it  was  more  valuable  than  it  appeared  to  be. 

“What  sort  of  a  stone  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  that,”  replied  hred.  “Take  it 
down  to  Tiffany’s  some  day,  and  ask  him  to  tell  you.’ 

“Brother,  what  is  it  ?”  she  asked,  turning  to  Terry. 

“Why,  it’s  a  little  stone.  Can’t  you  see  for  yourself?” 
She  examined  it  again  for  nearly  five  minutes,  then  slipped 
it  back  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress  without  saying  any¬ 
thing  more  about  it. 

When  they  reached  the  Fearnot  residence,  the  judge  and 
his  wife,  who  had  driven  up  in  another  carriage,  were  just 
entering  the  house.  They  followed  them  in,  and  F  red  and 
Terry  hastened  upstairs  to  the  former's  room. 

“I  was  never  so  glad  to  get  home  in  my  life,  Terr)’,  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

“Of  course  not,  yet  you  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  my  eagerness  to  get  home  to  Fredonia.” 

“Oh,  yes,  1  do,  but  we  don’t  want  you  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry.  Evelyn  has  been  down  only  a  couple  of  days,  and 
we  want  her  to  stay  longer.  What's  the  matter  with  per¬ 
suading  her  and  mother  to  write  to  Mary  to  come  down  ?” 

“She  wouldn’t  come,”  said  Terry,  “and  r’m  afraid  that 
mother  will  be  hurt  with  me  if,  after  such  a  long  absence 
from  home,  I  fail  to  show  up  there  just  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  fact  is,  I’ll  leave  to-morrow  anyhow.”  I 

“Oh,  thunder !  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I'm  sure  thatF 
Evelyn,  now  that  she  is  down  here  in  the  city,  would  lik^ 
to  stay  longer  and  see  the  sights.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ll  tell  her  to  stay;  but  I'm  goiij 
up  to  see  mother  and  the  little  ones.”  ** 

“All  right.  Promise  me  you  won't  go  to  see  Mary,  anr 
I  won’t  make  any  objections.” 

“Haim  you !”  blurted  out  Terrv,  “unless  mother  or  some 

o  %J  * 

of  the  family  meet  me  at  the  train.  I'll  see  Marv  before 
will  any  of  them.  I’ll  run  in  to  see  her  as  I  pass  the  house 
I’m  not  the  chap  to  go  back  on  a  good  girl  any  more  thaiJ 
you  are.”  4 

“That’s  right,  old  man!”  and  Fred  gave  him  a  trcmen| 
dous  slap  on  the  shoulder.  “I  admire  a  fellow  who  stick! 
to  his  friends,  male  or  female.  We’ve  stuck  to  each  othe 
pretty*  well,  and  if  you  don't  do  just  as  you  say  you  will 
I'll  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  thrash  you  the  next  tim 
we  meet.” 

“I  don't  know  whether  you  can  do  that.  Fred,”  returned 
Terry.  “I  think  I  can  hold  mv  own  with  you  pretty  well. 
I've  been  waiting  some  time  to  get  a  chance  to  prove  it  to 


VOll. 


“.Ml  right,  old  man;  we'll  put  on  the  gloves  and  try  it, 
some  dav.  I  think  you  need  a  thrashing  anvwav.” 

Fred  opened  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  and  found  upward  oi 
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score  of  letters  which  his  mother  hadn't  been  able  to  for¬ 
ward  to  him  on  account  of  not  knowing  where  he  was,  when 
in  South  Africa. 

“Say.  Terry,  I  must  look  over  these  letters,  while  you 
go  downstairs  and  have  Evelyn  tell  you  all  about  how1  Mary 
looked  and  what  she  has  said  about  you  during  your  ab¬ 
sence,  as  well  as  about  all  your  friends  at  home.” 

“Let  the  letters  wait.  Don't  you  suppose  your  mother 
wants  to  hear  from  your  own  lips  where  you’ve  been,  and 
what  you  have  been  doing  ever  since  you  left  home?  Come 
out  of  here!”  and  he  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
pulled  him  out  of  the  room,  and  both  went  downstairs  to¬ 
gether. 

They  found  Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  examining  the  un¬ 
cut  diamond,  which  Fred  had  presented  to  the  former  as 
they  rode  up  from  the  dock  in  the  carriage. 

“Say,  mother,”  said  Fred,  drawing  a  handful  of  smaller 
stones  from  his  pocket,  “hold  your  hand  here,”  and  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  he  dropped  about  a  dozen  rough  dia¬ 
monds  into  it. 

“Fred,”  asked  his  mother,  “are  these  diamonds?” 

“That’s  just  what  they  are,  mother,  just  as  they  came 
out  of  the  mine.  You’ve  got  over  ten  thousand  dollars’ 
wofth  of  them  in  your  hand,  now.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  holding  up  the  big  stone 
Fred  had  given  her,  and  examining  it  critically,  “I  didn’t 
know  {hey  looked  like  this  before  they  were  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished.” 

“That's  what  Terry  was  laughing  at  in  the  carriage,” 
said  Fred. 

“We  both  saw  you  didn’t  know  what  it  was.” 

“Let  me  see  that  one  again,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot, 
reaching  out  and  taking  Evelyn’s  in  her  hand  and  examin¬ 
ing  it  again.  “This  is  a  very  large  one.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “but  only  a  lapidary  can  tell  how  many 
carats  it  will  cut.  1  guess,  though,  it  will  be  worth  some 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  and  sparkle  like  a  flash  of  sun¬ 
light.” 

Mrs.  Fearnot  glanced  furtively  at  Evelyn,  whose  face 
was  a  picture  to  look  at.  The  happy  girl  was  blushing  like 
a  rose,  for  she  suspected  that  Fred’s  mother  was  going  to 
sav  something  that  would  be  embarrassing,  but  she  didn’t. 
She  simply  remarked  as  she  handed  the  stone  back : 

“He’s  an  extravagant  boy,  dear,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  indeed  !”  she  quickly  assented.  “I  think  he  should 
give  his  mother  the  largest  one,  and  me  a  smaller  one.  That 
is,  if  he  insists  on  my  having  one.” 

“Oh,  he’s  given  me  quite  a  number  already,  besides 
thc~e,”  and  she  looked  at  those  he  had  just  placed  in  her 
hand-,  “and  really  1  don’t  need  them.”  _/ 

“Whether  you  need  them  or  not,  old  sweetheart,”  said 
Fred,  throwing  his  arm  around  her  neck  and  kissing  her, 
“vou  are  rny  first  love,  and  as  long  as  I  can  pick  up  gems 
like  those,  you  shall  have  your  share  of  them.” 

“You  dear,  good  boy,”  exclaimed  his  mother,  returning 
hi*  can--,  “you  shouldn’t  forget  that  your  sister  will  be 
at  horn'-  soon,  now,  and  she  will  expect  diamonds,  too.” 


“  She  shall  have  her  choice  of  the  entire  collection.  When 
will  she  be  here,  mother?” 

“She  is  coming  home  with  the  Ilavilands,  who  are  trav¬ 
eling  in  Europe.  She  graduated  with  the  highest  honors, 
and  had  she  not  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Ilavilands, 
your  father  would  have  cabled  you  at  Paris  to  wait  and 
come  home  with  them.” 

“Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  dear  girl,  for  she’s  been 
away  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  now.  I  wish  there  was 
a  law  in  this  country  against  American  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
ing  sent  abroad  to  finish  their  education.  I  don’t  believe 
they  know  anything  more  in  Europe  than  we  do  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

“Of  course  they  don’t,”  said  his  mother,  “but  in  order  to 
acquire  the  proper  accent  in  a  foreign  language,  one  must 
go  where  that  is  spoken  by  the  natives,  and  where  they  hear 
no  others  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Haviland  writes  me  that 
Marguerite  is  simply  perfect  in  French,  German  and  Ital¬ 
ian.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  1  don’t  see  what  she  wanted  to 
study  the  Dago  tongue  for,  as  it  isn’t  used  in  society  at  all, 
while  German  and  French  are.” 

“Oh,  well,  she’s  very  fond  of  the  study  of  languages, 
and  of  course  it  is  a  desirable  accomplishment  when  one  is 
traveling.” 

“I  would  like  so  much  to  see  her,”  said  Evelyn,  and  then 
she  turned,  laid  her  hand  on  Fred’s  arm,  and  added: 

“Fred,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  diamond.  I  would 
appreciate  it,  coming  from  you,  just  as  much  if  it  were  a 
little  stone  not  worth  a  penny  as  I  do  now  with  all  its 
value.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  wanted  to  bring  you  some¬ 
thing  that  would  be  worth  keeping  for  its  own  sake.  All 
the  diamonds  in  Africa  polished  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  lapidary’s  skill  couldn’t  be  as  bright  and  sparkling  as 
you  are.” 

“Oh,  my!”  laughed  Evelyn,  looking  at  his  mother, 
“that’s  Fred  all  over.  Isn't  it?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  mother,  “he’s  a  regular  sparkler 
himself,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  indeed!” 

“Well,  just  wait  until  I  come  sparking  sometime,”  put 
in  Fred,  “and  I’ll  do  my  best  to  deserve  the  compliment. 
Say,  mother,  I  can't  help  feeling  spoony  whenever  I  get 
with  her,  but  she  has  a  way  of  shutting  up  my  gush  that 
makes  me  feel  cheap  at  times.” 

“Well,  somebody  ought  to  put  a  check  on  you,”  laughed 
his  mother.  “I  sometimes  think  you  are  like  a  parrot — 
talk  too  much.” 

“Maybe  I  do,  but  she’s  about  the  only  girl  I  ever  met 
that  ever  thought  so.  The  most  of  them,  when  a  fellow  be¬ 
gins  to  gush,  help  him  along  until  he  makes  a  geyser  of 
himself.” 

“Oh,  those  are  silly  girls,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot,  “Evelyn’s 
got  a  level  head.” 

“So  she  has,  but  when  a  fellow  is  full  and  overflowing, 

I  think  she  ought  to  let  him  overflow  sometimes.” 
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“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “you’d  empty 
yourself  and  become  silly.”  . 

Terry  had  gone  into  the  library  to  search  among  a  lot  of 
rough  diamonds  he  had  in  his  pocket  for  a  choice  one  which 
he  wished  to  present  to  Fred’s  mother.  He  entered  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  and  interrupted  the  badinage  that  was  going 
on  between  Fred  and  Evelyn. 

“Mrs.  Fearnot,”  said  he,  as  he' advanced  to  her  side,  “I 
brought  a  present  back  from  the  diamond  fields  of  South 
Africa  for  you.  A  rough  diamond,  typical  of  this  wild 
boy  of  yours,  here,”  and  with  that  he  placed  the  gem  in  her 
hand. 

“Thank  you,  Terry,”  said  she,  “but  have  you  brought 
back  any  for  your  mother?” 

“You  bet  I  have!  I  never  forget  my  mother.” 

“That’s  right,  Terry.  The  boy  who  never  forgets  his 
mother  has  the  stuff  in  him  that  makes  noble  men,”  and  | 
with  that  she  put  her  arm  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him. ! 

“That’s  for  vour  mother,”  she  added. 

“Oh,  lie’s  a  good  brother  and  a  good  son,”  said  Evelyn, 
throwing  both  her  arms  around  Terry's  neck,  and  kissing 
him,  “he’s  a  good  brother  to  every  one  of  the  children,  down 
to  the  little  baby.” .  .  / 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “I’m  a  good  brother 
too.  Why  the  deuce  don’t  you  do  me  that  way?” 

“Perhaps  she  would,”  laughed  Terry,  “if  you  could  just 
get  her  behind  the  door,”  whereupon  Evelyn  withdrew  her 
arms  from  around  his  neck,  and  gave  him  a  resounding 
slap,  remarking  to  Mrs.  Fearnot  at  the  same  time: 

“He  has  an  awful  lot  of  impudence,  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  good  brother  and  a  dutiful  son.” 

“That’s  natural  with  boys,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot. 

“Yes,”  added  Fred,  “and  most  girls  like  them  all  the 
better  for  it.  If  I  could  manage  to  be  a  little  worse  than  I 
am,  perhaps  Evelyn  here  wouldn’t  shut  off  my  gush  when 
I  become  spoony.  She’s  different  from  Mary  Hamilton, 
as  she  sits  still  and  lets  Terry  gush  and  gush  until  he  gets 
ashamed  of  himself.” 

“1  deny  the  allegation  and  defy  the  alligator!”  blurted 
Terry. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  PAYS  DEARLY  FOR  A  PRACTICAL  JOKE  ON  TERRY. 

In  spite  of  all  that  Fred  could  do  in  trying  to  persuade 
Terry  to  remain  a  few  days  or  a  week  longer  with  him  in 
New  York  City  after  their  return  from  South  Africa,  the 
latter  took  the  train  the  next  morning  for  Fredonia,  leaving 
his  sister  Evelyn  a  guest  of  the  Fearnot  family,  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  she  should  remain  with  them  a  while  longer. 

No  sooner  had  the  train  left  than  Fred  hastened  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  station  and  wired  to  a  friend  in  Fredonia: 

“Terry  will  arrive  on  the  1 1  o’clock  train.  Get  out  the 
band  and  n«  big  a  crowd  ns  you  can  to  escort  him  home,  and 
send  bill  of  expenses  to  me.” 


When  the  train  slowed  up  at  the  station  in  Fredonia, 
Terry  wondered  what  the  excitement  was,  as  there  were  a 
couple  of  hundred  people  present,  with  the  local  brass  band. 
Upward  of  a  score  of  his  friends  rushed  up  to  him,  shook 
his  hand,  welcomed  him  home,  hurried  him  oil  to  an  open 
carriage,  pushed  him  in  it,  and  started  ofl  preceded  by  the 


band. 


“What  in  thunder  does  this  mean?”  he  asked  of  Jim 
Berry,  one  of  his  personal  friends. 

“Why,  it’s  a  welcome.  We  are  giving  you  a  welcome 
home,”  replied  Berry. 

“Thunder!  Is  all  this  racket  on  my  account? 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  the  others.  “Of  course  we  couldn  1 
let  a  hero  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  come  home  without 
showing  our  appreciation.” 

“Why,  confound  it!”  gasped  Terry,  “I’m  no  hero:  Let 
me  get  out  of  this.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Jim.  “Why  in  the  deuce  didn't 
Fearnot  come  up  with  you?  We  expected  him.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “Haven't  you 
fellows  made  a  mistake?” 

“No!  Ain’t  you  Terry  Olcott?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  am.” 

“Well,  haven’t  you  been  to  South  Africa  fighting  the 
British  and  playing  the  deuce  generally?  Why,  you  ought 
to  see  what  the  paper  said  about  you  this  morning.  If  you 
had  just  waited  and  come  up  to-night,  we'd  had  a  torch¬ 
light  procession,”  and  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  prevent 
it,  the  band  and  a  crowd  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  peo¬ 
ple  escorted  him  up  to  the  gate  of  his  old  home.  He  felt 
like  thirty  cents,  and  for  the  life  of  him  couldn't  figure  it 
out  how  the  thing  happened;  but  he  swore  to  lick  some¬ 
body  for  it  if  it  took  him  six  months. 

“Oh,  you  can’t  lick  the  whole  town,”  laughed  Berry. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  and  he  alighted  from  the 
carriage,  the  crowd  gave  him  a  cheer.  Mrs.  Olcott  and  all 
the  little  ones  were  on  the  front  porch  as  much  puzzled  at 
the  demonstration  as  he  was.  He  opened  the  gate,  ran  up 
the  gravel  walk  to  the  piazza,  and  for  the  next  five  minutes 
was  hugging  and  kissing  his  mother  and  all  the  little  ones. 
His  father  was  at  his  office  when  the  train  arrived,  but  hear¬ 
ing  the  music  and  seeing  the  procession,  he  went  out  on  the 
street,  and  was  puzzled  beyond  expression  when  told  that 
the  demonstration  was  in  honor  of  Terry’s  return.  He  went 
back  to  his  office  wondering  whether  or  not  a  joke  had  been 
played  on  his  son,  and  wouldn’t  return  home  until  after 
the  crowd  had  dispersed. 


01  course  he  reached  home  in  time  for  the  noonday  meal, 
where  he  found  his  wife  with  nearly  a  handful  of  rough 
diamonds,’ which  Terry  had  presented  to  her.  He  shook 
hands  with  Terry,  and  remarked : 

\  ou  are  the  first  native  of  Fredonia  who  was  ever  wel¬ 
comed  home  with  a  brass  band,  my  boy.” 

“Yes.”  said  Terrv,  “I  never  was  so  puzzled  in  all  im  life 
If  it  s  a  joke,  it  s  a  good  one.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  know  whether  it's  a  joke  or  not.”  laughed 
Air.  Olcott,  " the  boys  seem  to  be  -lad  to  sih  you  again  ” 

“Oil.  you  can  bet  your  life  it's  a  joke.  I'm  no  public 
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'  official.  I  haven't  come  back  crowned  with  honors,  but  I’ve 
got  a  pocket  full  of  diamonds,  and  if  you’ve  got  any  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  place  I'm  ready  to  pay  it  off  for  you.” 

“There  are  no  mortgages,  my  boy;  but  all  the  same  if 
you’ve  got  any  diamonds  to  throw  away,  I’ll  have  mother 
put  an  extra  pocket  in  these  old  trousers  of  mine.” 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  want  a  sparkler,  you  can  have  one,  but 
,  they  won’t  sparkle  until  they  have  passed  through  the 


lapidary’s  hands.” 

“Have  you  been  over  to  see  Mary  yet?”  his  father  asked. 
“No,  I  feel  so  broke  up  over  that  band  and  procession, 
that  Fin  waiting  to  get  over  it  before  calling  on  her.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  it’s  all  right,”  said  Mr.  Olcott. 

“Well,  maybe  it  is,  but  when  the  unexpected  happens,  it 
sometimes  knocks  a  fellow  out.” 

“Well,  tell  us  about  your  experience  in  the  Transvaal,” 
■  and  for  upward  of  an  hour  Terry  astonished  his  father  and 
mother  by  a  recital  of  the  adventures  of  himself  and  Fred 
in  South  Africa.  The  elder  Olcott  was  amazed,  lie  never 
dreamed  that  the  boys  had  been  involved  in  the  war,  much 
less  having  a  command  and  fighting  the  British  invaders. 

“Why,  Terry,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “if  you’ll  take  the  time 
r  and  trouble  to  write  a  book  detailing  all  those  adventures, 
it  wjll  find  an  enormous  sale  and  bring  you  in  a  hand¬ 
some  revenue.” 

“I’m  afraid  nobody  would  believe  it,  father,  although 
Fred  has  in  his  possession  letters  and  documents  from  Oom 
Paul  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Boer  Army 
.  which  would  amply  corroborate  our  story.” 

“Then  both  of  you  get  together  and  write  it  up,  and 
after  all  your  brass  band  reception  would  appear  right  and 
*  proper.” 

“I  can’t  think  so,  father.  Some  of  the  boys  did  that  just 
for  a  joke,  I  fear,  and  I  never  felt  as  cheap  in  my  life.  It 
took  me  so  much  by  surprise  that  1  didn’t  know  what  to 
J  do  or  say.  If  I  had  had  time  to  get  on  to  it,  I  would  have 
tried  to  knock  those  three  fellows  out  of  the  carriage,  toss 
the  driver  off  his  seat,  seize  the  reins  and  drive  over  the 
band.” 

Mr.  Olcott  returned  to  his  office  after  dinner,  and  Terry, 
after  exchanging  his  clothes,  went  over  to  the  Hamilton 
residence  to  see  Mary. 

It  is  needless  to  say  it  was  a  happy  meeting,  and  he 
folded  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  before  her  mother, 
after  which  he  presented  the  big  rough  diamond  he  had 
brought  all  the  way  with  him  from  South  Africa.  Like 
Evelyn,  she  didn’t  know  what  it  was  until  he  explained 
L  its  value  to  her. 

“I  intended  to  stop  here  on  my  way  home.,”  he  laughed, 
“but  the  boys  took  possession  of  me  and  escorted  me  up  to 
t  the  house  with  a  brass  band.” 

“Yes,  we  saw  them  go  by,  and  were  awfully  surprised, 
for  we  didn’t  expect  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“Neither  did  I.  I  guess  it  was  a  joke,  though,  and  if  it 
.  wa-,  I’ll  spend  a  few  months  getting  even  with  them.  It 
| Would  be  all  right  for  a  Governor  or  a  Congressman  or  a 
|  prize  fighter  who  had  just  won  the  belt,  but  I'm  blessed  if 

c  .;.  .nder-tand  why  they  should  do  me  that  way. 


Then  he  sat  down  and  told  Mary  and  her  mother  about 
Fred  and  his  adventures  in  the  Transvaal,  and  how  they 
met  a  Boer  girl  who  resembled  Evelyn  so  closely  that  were 
the  two  dressed  alike  he  would  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  say  which  one  was  his  sister. 

“1  wrote  you  about  that  from  Paris,”  he  added. 

“Yes,  and  Mr.  Olcott  told  a  reporter  about  it,  and  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  papers.” 

“Was  there  anything  in  the  paper  this  morning  that 
caused  the  boys  to  get  up  that  racket  ?” 

“Not  a  thing,”  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  “except  the  bare 
statement  that  you  and  Fred  had  landed  in  New  York,  and 
that  you  were  expected  to  reach  Fredonia  sometime  to-day.” 

After  spending  an  hour  at  the  Hamilton  residence,  Terry 
returned  home,  and,  a  little  later,  went  down  to  his  father’s 
office. 

“Say,  Terry,”  laughed  Mr.  Olcott,  “the  whole  town  is 
laughing  at  the  joke  that  has  been  played  on  you.” 

“Oh,  it  was  a  joke,  then,  eh?” 

“  Yes.  Fred  telegraphed  to  Jim  Berry  to  get  up  a  crowd 
and  the  band,  escort  you  home,  and  send  the  bill  of  expenses 
to  him.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Terry.  “I’ll  make  him  pay  dear 
for  his  fun,”  and  with  that  he  left  the  office  to  hunt  up 
Berry  in  the  store  where  he  was  employed. 

“Jim,  old  fellow,  I  didn’t  understand  it  at  first,  but  it’s 
all  right.  It’s)  one  on  me,  but  I  want  you  to  help  me  put 
one  on  Fred.” 

“Who  told  you  about  it?”  Jim  asked. 

“Never  mind.  I  got  it  straight.  What’s  the  expenses 
of  that  band  and  the  carriage?” 

“Two  dollars  apiece  for  the  members  of  the  band,  and 
three  dollars  for  the  carriage.  There  are  twelve  men  in 
the  band,  making  a  total  of  thirty-nine  dollars.” 

“Well,  see  here,  now;  they  agreed  to  come  out  for  that, 
did  they?” 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  all  right.” 

“Well,  make  the  bill  out  for  ten  dollars  for  each  man,  and 
put  the  difference  away  until  Fred  comes  up,  when  we’ll 
have  a  supper  at  Ins  expense.” 

“Good!  Good!  I’ll  do  it  !  That  would  be  eighty-four 
dollars,  and  we  can  have  a  tremendous  blow  out  with  it.” 

“Of  course  we  can.  We  will  have  a  blow  up,  too.  When 
did  you  get  that  dispatch  from  him?” 

“About  two  hours  before  you  reached  here.” 

“Ah!  The  rascal  telegraphed  just  as  soon  as  my  train 
pulled  out  of  the  station  in  New  York.  If  there  is  any 
way  to  make  the  bill  reach  five  hundred  dollars,  I’d  be  glad 
to  do  it.  But  if-  we  make  it  more  than  ten  dollars  a  man, 
he’d  tumble  to  the  racket  and  kick.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  putting  a  dollar  a  head  for 
all  the  fellows  that  joined  in  the  procession?”  asked  Jim. 

“Just  the  thing!  Do  it  by  all  means.  Were  there  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty?” 

“Yes,  fully  that  many.” 

“Sock  it  to  him,  then.  You’ve  the  authority  of  his  dis¬ 
patch,  you’ve  complied  with  bis  request,  and  1  want  you 
to  see  that  every  fellow  gets  bis  dollar,  but  (lie  eightv-four 
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dollars  made  on  the  band  will  pay  for  a  supper  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  blow-out.” 

Terry  remained  at  the  store  with  Jim  and'assisted  him  in 

V 

making  out  the  bill  of  expense  of  the  band  and  the  proces¬ 
sion,  took  it  to  the  post  oltiee  himself  and  mailed  it.  Then 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  letter  and  innocently  gave  an 
account  of  the  reception  his  friends  gave  him  on  his  arrival 
in  Fredonia. 

F red  read  the  letter  and  chuckled  away  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  risibles. 

“Hanged  if  I  believe  he  tumbled!”  he  said  to  himself. 
Then  he  opened  another  letter  which  proved  to  be  from 
Jim  Berry  enclosing  the  bill  of  expenses  of  the  reception 
given  Terry.  The  bill  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-three  dollars. 

Said  Jim  in  his  letter: 


“The  notice  was  very  short,  and  I  was  compelled  to  get 
the  band  out  on  short  notice,  and  the  result  was  they 
charged  just  the  same  for  one  hour’s  service  as  they  would 
for  a  whole  evening.  Then  in  order  to  get  up  a  decent 
crowd  so  as  to  make  a  respectable  procession,  I  had  to  tell 
the  boys  that  you  would  pay  the  expenses,  and  they  charged 
a  dollar  each.  Carriage  cost  three  dollars,  making  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars.  It’s  pretty 
steep,  but  you  would  have  thought  it  cheap  had  you  been 
present  to  see  Terry  when  we  held  him  in  the  carriage  and 
forced  him  to  submit.  He  never  once  doubted  our  sincerity, 
but  he  insisted  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  such 
honor.  Please  remit  by  check  or  bank  draft,  and  oblige.” 


“By  George!”  he  gasped.  “If  one  dances,  he  must  pay 
the  piper.  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  cost  me  fifty  dollars, 
and  here  it  is  more  than  five  times  that  amount.  I  can’t 
go  back  on  it,  though,”  and  he  at  once  sent  his  check  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill. 

A  day  or  two  later  Evelyn  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother  giving  the  whole  snap  away,  so  far  as  Fred’s  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  affair  was  concerned,  but  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  amount  of  the  bill  which  Fred  had  to  pay. 

“Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  after  she  read  the  letter,  “that 
was  a  good  joke  you  played  on  Terry  about  that  band  and 
procession?  What  did  it  cost  you?” 

“Oh,  you  are  on  to  it,  are  you?”  he  replied. 

“Yes,  mother  wrote  me  all  about  it.  It  was  a  good  joke, 
but  she  says  that  brother  didn't  relish  it.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that  I  relish  it  much  myself.  I  think 
Terry's  had  his  revenge  already.  Here’s  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
penses,”  and  he  showed  her  the  bill  that  Berry  had  sent 
him. 

“Good  gracious,  Fred.  You  are  not  going  to  pay  it,  are 
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“Yes,  I've  already  paid  it.  I  telegraphed  to  Jim  telling 
him  to  get  up  a  band  and  procession,  and  to  send  me  the 
bill  of  expenses,  and  this  is  the  result  of  it  ;  hut  look  here, 
now,  just  keep  it  to  yourself,  please.” 

“lie  served  you  right.”  she  laughed,  “but  how  lias  broth¬ 
er  had  his  revenge  on  you  ?” 


“Oh,  he  got  in  with  Jim  and  fixed  up  that  bill.  About  * 
two  or  three  dollars  a  head  is  all  that  band  charges  lor  an 
entire  evening.  It’s  a  wonder  he  didn’t  make  it  fifty  dol- 
!  lars  a  head,  and  if  he  had,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  it.” 

“Fred,  I  don’t  believe  Terry  did  that.” 

“Well,  I’d  bet  another  diamond  that  he  did.  When 
Terry  strikes  he  strikes  hard.  Just  you  wait  and  see,  and 
if  it  doesn’t  turn  out  just  as  I  say  1  will  give  you  a  choice 
of  my  collection  of  gems  as  a  forfeit.” 

“Well,  what  did  }v>u  play  him  such  a  trick  foi*?” 

“Why,  what  a  foolish  question  !  What  would  life  be  if  one 
couldn’t  have  a  laugh  now  and  then?” 

“Can’t  one  have  a  laugh  without  having  to  pay  two  hun-  *  ’ 
dred  and  seventy-three  dollars  for  it?” 

“Oh,  yes;  1  can  tickle  myself  with  a  straw  and  laugh, 
but  there  won’t  be  much  of  the  true  ring  of  hilarity  about 
it.  1  expected  it  would  cost  me  about  fifty  dollars,  and  I 
would  have  thought  it  very  cheap  at  that.” 

“You  and  Terry  are  a  queer  pair.  You  were  not  there 
to  see  the  fun,  and  yet  you  are  willing  to  pay  fifty  dollars 
for  it.” 

“Oh,  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  you  know.  • 
He  got  back  on  me  pretty  heavy,  but  I  guess  I’ll  catch  up 
with  him  yet,  at  any  rate  I’ve  got  his  sister  here,  and  there’s 
an  old  saying,  you  know,  that  he  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last,”  and  with  that  he  caught  her  around  the  waist,  kissed 
her  and  went  waltzing  about  the  room  with  her. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  in  that  game,”  she  laughed,  pulling  away 
from  him. 

“Yes,  you  are.  Your  presence  sweetens  the  bitterness 
of  the  returned  joke,  and  it  makes  me  satisfied  with  it. 
Have  you  heard  from  Mary?” 

“Yes,  of  course  1  have.” 

“What  did  she  say  about  Terry  and  the  rough  diamond 
he  brought  home  to  her?” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  secret  between  her  and  me.  She  said  lots 
of  things,  and  is  as  proud  of  the  diamond  as  if  it  was  worth 
a  million  dollars.” 


“Of  course,  but  did — did — Terry  kiss  her?” 

“She  didn’t  say  so,  and  I  don’t  believe  he  did.” 

“ ISow,  look  here,  old  girl;  no  fibbing.  You  would  sav 
that  he  is  just  the  meanest  fellow  in  the  world  if  he  didn’t 
kiss  her,  and,  by  the  wav,  tell  me,  for  I  never  could  get  him 
to  do  so,  is  he  engaged  to  Mary?” 

“I  don't  know,  and  I  wouldn't  tell  you  if  I  did.” 

“You  wouldn’t,  eh?” 

“Ho,  I  wouldn't.”  I 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it?” 

“That's  another  thing  I  won’t  tell  you.  You've  no  right 
to  ask  such  questions.” 

Yell,  look  here  now.  I’m  anxious  to  find  out  about  that. 
I  don't  want  him  to  go  and  become  engaged  ahead  of  me.” 

“Are  you  thinking  of  engaging  yourself  to  any  girl?” 

1  don  1  know  what  l  m  thinking.  1  mot  a  pretty  Boer 
::nl  in  South  Africa,  who  looked  so  much  like  a  1L 
American  girl  1  know,  that  I've  been  thinking  about  hoi 
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eve'-  since,  and  would  like  to  find  out  what  my  chances  are 
• "  th  one  or  the  other  of  them.'' 

“Doosn  t  make  any  difference  which  one  it  is,  I  suppose?” 

“Well,  they  both  look  so  much  alike  I  don't  believe  I 
”  could  tell  one  from  the  other  if  they  got  together.” 

“YUiat  a  humbug  you  are,  Fred  Fearnot.  I'm  glad 
*  brother  isn't  like  you.” 

V 

“Well,  so  am  I  for  several  reasons.” 

“What  are  your  reasons?” 

“Several,  but  I  won't  tell  you  one  of  them.” 

“Please  don't,  then,  for  I  don’t  wish  to  know.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  THROWS  A  LARIAT  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  TITE  DEADWOOD 
STAGE,  AXD  LASSOS  A  REDSKIN. 

After  Terry  left  him,  Fred  devoted  several  hours  to  the 
correspondence  that  had  accumulated  on  his  desk  during  his 
absence  from  America.  He  found  letters  from  over  a 
dozen  friends,  and  three  from  Wicklow,  the  manager  of 
his  and  Terry’s  ranch  in  Colorado.  The  latter  suggested 
strongly  that  he  and  Terry  visit  the  ranch,  as  he  had  been 
having  trouble  with  the  owner  of  a  ranch  a  few  miles  west 
of  him  on  account  of  some  cattle  becoming  mixed  before 
*  they  had  been  branded.  Both  laid  claim  to  the  disputed 
cattle. 

“Hanged  if  I’ll  have  anything  to  do  with  it!”  he  said 
,  to  himself.  “I'll  write  to  Wicklow,  and  tell  him  that  I’ve 
just  returned  from  Africa,  where  I’ve  had  my  fill  of  fight¬ 
ing,  and  don’t  want  any  more  for  years  to  come.  I’ll  ad- 
.  vise  that  if  he  and  the  neighbor  are  both  positive  in  their 
belief  about  the  ownership  of  the  cattle  in  dispute,  they 
settle  it  by  dividing  them,  and  if  he’s,  not  satisfied  with 
that,  let  him  resort  to  the  law.” 

He  wrote  Wicklow  to  that  effect,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  another  letter  to  Hick  Ta}dor,  whose  ranch  lay  south 
of  the  river  about  twenty  miles  away,  asking  him  for  his 
opinion  about  the  matter  in  dispute  between  Wicklow  and 
the  ranch  owner  adjoining  him.  When  he  had  mailed  the 
letters,  he  asked  Evelyn  to  take  a  ride  through  Central 
Park  with  him,  and  they  went  out  together,  spending  the 
afternoon  in  that  great  pleasure  resort  of  the  metropolis. 

During  the  drive  he  suggested  that  they  attend  Buffalo 
Bill’s  Wild  West  show  the  next  day.  Of  course  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  saying  that  she  had  been  quite  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  the  great  exhibition. 

“I  would  like  to  see  if  it  looks  anything  like  yours  and 
brother’s  description  of  the  scenes  out  on  your  ranch.” 

“Have  you  had  any  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  story 
we’ve  told  you  ?” 

“Xo.  When  one  reads  books  of  travel,  the  vivid  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenes  in  foreign  lands  naturally  excite  a  desire 
to  see  them  yourself.  1  know  that  you  and  brother  can 
put  on  rno-t  vivid  colors  when  you  choose  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  vou  think  we’ve  embellished  the  story,  do  yon?” 
“Ye5-.  Embellishment  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  thing. 


Just  a  commonplace  description  of  a  scene  doesn’t  convey 
any  very  definite  idea  about  it,  but  when  it  is  highly 
colored,  it  is - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  understand,”  he  laughed.  “  You  like  the  em¬ 
bellishment  more  than  you  do  the  story.” 

“Well,  1  like  beautiful  pictures.  Eloquence  has  its  ef¬ 
fects  just  the  same  as  artistic  music.  I  like  to  hear  you 
and  Terry  talk  or  sing,  because  you  do  full  justice  to  the 
subject,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  too.” 

“Look  out,  now.  You  are  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
me  and  have  a  fight  right  here  in  the  Park  that  will  land 
us  both  in  a  police  station,  where  we  would  have  to  give 
fictitious  names  to  keep  out  of  the  papers.” 

“Then  we  won’t  quarrel,”  she  laughed. 

“Say,  old  girl,  can’t  we  get  Terry  and  Mary  to  come 
down?” 

“I  don’t  think' she  would  come  unless  invited  by  your 
mother.” 

“0,  I  can  manage  that;  mother  is  very  fond  of  her,  and 
so  am  I.  I’m  thinking  of  writing  to  the  Advocate  up  at 
Avon  Academy  to  come  down  too.  I’m  very  fond  of  her 
also.” 

“Do  please  write  to  her,  Fred.  Tell  her  I’m  down  here, 
and  that  Mary  is  coming.  We  could  have  so  much  fun 
together.” 

“Really  now,  do  you  mean  that?” 

“Yes,  I  would  like  ever  so  much  to  see  her.  She’s  a 
good,  sweet  girl  with  all  her  quiet  dignity,  and  I  believe  that 
she  is  desperately  in  love  with  you,  and  you  couldn’t  make 
a  better  match  anywhere  in  the  world.” 

That  floored  him.  He  was  trying  to  excite  her  jealousy, 
and  got  the  worst  of  it.  She  really  didn’t  know  what 
jealousy  was,  for  it  was  entirely  foreign  to  her  generous 
nature.  She  knew,  however,  just  why  he  had  mentioned 
writing  to  Eunice  Lambert,  and  she  beat  him  at  his  game. 

“Really  now,  you  don’t  mean  that,  Evelyn?”  he  said. 

“Mean  what?” 

“Why,  that  Eunice  is  in  love  with  me.” 

“Why,  yes,”  she  laughed.  “Some  girls  are  so  foolish, 
you  know.” 

“Great  Scott!  You  think  a  girl  would  be  foolish  to  fall 
in  love  with  me?” 

“Why  not?  Would  she  be  any  more  foolish  than  you  are 
in  asking  such  questions?” 

“That’ll  do  !  That’ll  do  !  Don’t  say  another  word.  We’ll 
drive  back  to  the  house,  go  to  the  opera  this  evening  and  to¬ 
morrow  take  in  the  Wild  West  show.” 

They  returned  to  the  house,  both  having  highly  enjoyed 
the  ride,  and  that  evening  attended  the  opera,  where  they 
enjoyed  the  music  with  the  greatest  zest.  There  they  met 
one  of  Fred’s  cousins  with  her  escort,  and  after  the  opera 
the  four  enjoyed  an  oyster  supper  before  returning  home. 

The  next  day  they  attended  the  Wild  West  show,  and 
Evelyn  enjoyed  the  exhibition  of  the  wild,  free  life  of  the 
great  West  with  its  thrilling,  blood  curdling  scenes.  When 
the  invitation  was  extended  to  a  few  of  the  spectators  to 
participate  in  the  ride  around  the  enclosure  in  the  old 
Deadwood  coach,  he  was  prompt  to  accept  it. 
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“Don't  go,  Fred!  Don’t  go!”  said  Evelyn,  “those  are 
real  Indians  out  there.” 

“That’s  all  very  true,  but  they’ve  been  trained.  They 
simply  want  to  give  an  exhibition  of  how  the  Indians  at- 
tacked  the  old  stagecoaches  in  the  West  before  the  railroads 
drove  them  out  of  existence.” 

Fred  left  the  grand  stand  and  went  down  inside  the  en¬ 
closure,  and  stated  to  the  manager  that  he  would  like  to  be 
one  of  the  party  taking  seats  in  the  coach.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  permission,  and  he  seated  him¬ 
self  in  the  ricketty  old  stagecoach,  with  a  party  of  five 
others  besides  the  driver. 

Just  before  the  stage  started,  however,  he  decided  to  get 
out  on  top  where  he  could  have  a  better  view  of  the  scene, 
as  the  Indians  chased  it  around  the  enclosure,  firing  their 
rifles  at  the  passengers  and  the  driver. 

It  was  an  extremely  realistic  scene,  as  the  lumbering  old 
coach  went  dashing  around  the  enclosure,  chased  by  a 
score  of  redskins  uttering  war  whoops,  firing  at  the  passen¬ 
gers  and  driver.  Fred  didn’t  have  any  revolver  with  him, 
but  he  saw  lying  on  top  of  the  coach  a  long  lariat  such  as 
was  used  by  the  cowboys  in  the  West,  just  behind  the 
driver’s  seat.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  excitement 
in  the  ride,  he  sprang  up,  seized  the  lariat,  whirled  it  around 
his  head  several  times,  and  sent  it  flying  through  the  air 
till  it  stretched  out  almost  into  a  straight  line.  The  noose 
slipped  down  over  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian  warrior  who 
was  chasing  the  stage  on  his  pony,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces  in  the  rear  of  it.  Quick  as  a  flash  lie  drew  the  lariat 
tight,  braced  his  feet  against  the  iron  guard-rail  on  top  of 
the  coach,  and  actually  pulled  the  redskin  off  his  horse. 
The  Indian  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and,  to  avoid 
dragging  him  around  the  enclosure,  Fred  let  go  of  the 
lariat. 


“Shoot  me  for  a  coyote,”  exclaimed  the  driver,  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  feat.  “That  was  the  neatest  job  I  ever  saw  put 
up.  Where  are  you  from,  pard?” 

“I  live  in  New  York,”  said  Fred,  “but  I’ve  spent  some 
little  time  in  the  West  among  the  cowboys.” 

“Well,”  said  the  driver,  “1  reckon  that  redskin  will 
want  to  lift  your  hair  for  pulling  him  off  his  pony;  it 
wasn’t  on  the  programme.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  pull  him  off,  but  when  I  did,  I  let  go 
to  avoid  hurting  him.” 

“That’s  all  right;  but  the  fact  that  he  was  yanked  off. 
he’ll  think  was  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  his  brother  redskins, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators ;  so  when  you  get  down, 
you'd  better  slip  back  into  the  crowd  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

“The  deuce!  Do  you  think  he’ll  be  mad  about  it?” 

“Mad?  Why  the  whole  gang  of  them  would  like  to 
roast  you  at  the  ‘stake.” 

“Oh,  that's  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  can’t  scare 
me  with  any  ghost  stories.” 

When  the  stage  came  to  a  stop,  about  a  dozen  of  the 
redskins  ran  up.  yelling  and  fiercely  gesticulating.  Buffalo 
Uill  and  the  manager  hurried  forward  and  found  all  the 
pn—engers  except  Fred  nearly  frightened  out  of  their 
wits. 


The  redskins,  however,  were  very  much  afraid  of  the 
old  man,  as  Buffalo  Bill  was  affectionately  called  by  all  of 
his  employees,  so  they  dispersed  promptly  at  the  word  of 
command,  but  at  the  same  time  they  gave  vent  to  their 
anger  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

“Say,  who  are  you,  young  man?”  Buffalo  Bill  asked,  as  g 
Fred  came  from  the  stage. 

“I’m  only  a  New  York  boy,”  he  laughed,  “who  has  spent 
some  little  time  out  WTest.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  throwing  lariats  around  here  for?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Cody,  if  I  have  infringed  on 
any  of  the  rules.  I  happened  to  see  the  lariat  lying  there  ! 
on  top  of  the  stage;  I  threw  it  for  fun,  and  when  I  found 
that  I  had  pulled  the  Indian  off  his  pony,  I  let  go  of  it  to 
avoid  hurting  him.  I  don’t  mind  putting  up  a  little  money  * 
as  a  salve  for  his  wounded  feelings,  and  a  gallon  or  two  of 
fire  water  for  the  rest.” 

“No  fire  water  allowed,”  laughed  Cody.  “You'd  better  * 
send  him  five  dollars,  though.” 

“All  right,  here  it  is,  in  hard,  cold,  white  metal.  Tell  him 
if  he  wants  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  I'm  ready  to  puff 
rings  into  the  air  with  him.” 

“Say,  come  around  to  my  office,  young  man,  when  the 
show  is  over.  I've  got  a  lot  of  cowboys  in  the  company,  but 
none  of  them  can  throw  the  lariat  as  skillfully  as  you  did. 
Can  you  do  that  every  time?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  could,  but  I  can’t  call  at  your  office  to¬ 
day,  because  1  have  a  young  lady  here  with  me  who  is  up 
there  on  the  grand  stand.” 

“Give  me  your  name,  please.” 

Fred  gave  him  his  name,  and  the  manager  wrote  it  down 
in  a  notebook. 

He  then  returned  to  the  grand  stand  where  Evelyn  said  - 
to  him : 

“You  got  into  trouble,  didn’t  you?”  $ 

“Yes,”  he  laughed.  “That  redskin  wanted  to  raise  my 
hair  for  me.”  JJ] 

“My!  Did  he  want  to  scalp  you?” 

“  Yes,  he  wanted  to  take  me  back  to  their  quarters,  tie  me 
to  a  stake  and  roast  me.” 


Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  sitting  around  them  leaned 
forward  and  made  inquiries  about  what  the  trouble  was 
when  the  Deadwood  coach  stopped. 

“Oh,  they  were  mad  because  I  lassoed  that  redskin.  It 


wasn’t  in  the  programme,  and  they  claim  they  hadn't 
argeed  to  be  jerked  off  their  ponies  that  way.  I  didn't  mean 
to  do  it,  and  let  go  of  it  as.  soon  as  I  saw  him  tumble  off. 
because  if  I  had  held  on  to  it,  I  could  have  dragged  him  all 
around  the  enclosure.” 

“Have  you  ever  been  a  cowboy?”  a  gentleman  asked. 

No,  but  1  ve  been  out  W  est  amongst  them,  and  srot  on 


v]u.nc  a  uumuei  ui  meir  rricKs. 


Fred,  said  Evelyn,  “T  wont  come  here  with  you  a 
more.  Tf  you  had  told  me  that  you  were  going  out  into  t 
enclosure  there  to  catch  Indians  with  a  lariat.  I  would] 


have  come  this 
“That's  all 
wanted  to  catch 


time. 


right,  sweetheart,”  he 

a  little  Indian  for  von.” 


laughed. 


“I  just 
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"My !  1  don't  want  any  Indians.  You  are  worse  than  an 
Indian  yourself,'’  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  around 
them  laughed  heartily  at  her  retort. 

“Why,  aren't  you  afraid  of  them?”  one  of  the  young 
ladies  asked. 

“Xo.  They  are  just  trying  to  bluff  me,  and  I  know  it. 
A  redskin  is  just  as  full  of  bluff  as  a  white  bully.  If  they 
think  a  fellow  is  afraid  of  them,  they  become  a  pretty  bad 
,  lot  all  of  a  sudden.” 

After  the  performance  was  over,  the  great  crowd  slowly 
dispersed  through  several  exits  that  were  thrown  open,  and 
as  Fred  was  passing  through  one  of  them  with  Evelyn 
clinging  to  his  arm,  a  couple  of  long  haired  cowboys  with 
their  broad  brimmed  hats,  reached  out  their  dirty  hands  to 
•him,  saying: 

“Shake,  pard,  you  tied  up  the  redskin  quicker  than 
greased  lightning.” 

Thank  you,”  he  laughed.  “I’ve  seen  a  little  life  on  the 
ranch,  and  I  merely  wanted  to  see  whether  or  not  I’d  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  throw  the  lariat.” 

“  You  haven’t  forgotten  it,  pard,”  said  one  of  them.  “The 
old  man  wants  to  see  you.” 

“Yes,  he  invited  me  to  call  at  his  office,  but  I  can’t  do  it 
to-day,  as  I  have  a  lady  in  charge,  but  I’ll  be  around  again 
tc-morrow  or  next  day,”  and  with  that  he  passed  on  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city. 

“Xow,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “are  you  going  back  there  to 
meet  those  cowboys?” 

“Xo.  I  may  call  on  Buffalo  Bill,  though,  for  he’s  a  good 
fellow,  a  brave  man  and  a  gentleman.  I  apologized  to 
him  for  throwing  the  lariat,  which  was  a  thing  that  wasn’t 
down  in  the  bill,  so  I  must  keep  my  promise  and  call  on 
him.” 


“You  won’t  go  about  the  Indians,  will  you?” 

“Well,  that  depends.  If  I  should  happen  to  get  drunk, 
I  might  go  in  and  clean  them  all  out,  and  I  would  if  I  had 
Terry  here  to  see  me  through.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  write  to  brother  not  to  come  to  the 
city  while  this  Wild  West  show  is  here.  I  really  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  how  he  and  you  have  managed  to  live  as  long  as 
you  have.  I  believe  if  you  couldn’t  find  anything  else  to 
do  that  would  afford  you  a  little  excitement, -you'd  go  out 
and  fight  the  wooden  Indians  in  front  of  the  cigar  stores, 
or  pick  a  row  with  the  lamp-posts  on  the  street  corners.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  done  that  many  a  time,  and  there  isn’t  any 
fun  in  it  any  more.” 

* 

“That’s  all  right,  I  believe  you.  I  don’t  believe  either 
of  you  has  any  better  sense  than  to  do  just  such  a  foolish 

W  thing.” 

When  they  reached  home,  Evelyn  told  Fred’s  mother 
,  a  bout  his  lassoing  an  Indian  from  the  top  of  the  old  Dead- 
-  wood  coach,  and  how  the  redskin  got  mad,  executed  a  war 
dance,  and  wanted  to  fight  about  it) 

Mrs.  Fearnot  laughed  heartily  and  exclaimed: 

.  “You  foolish  boy!  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  behave  that  way  when  you  have  a  young  lady  in  your 
charge.  I’ve  been  to  the  show  several  times,  and  the  chase 


of  that  old  stage  was  the  most  exciting  thing  in  the  entire 
performance.” 

“Well,  I  wanted  to  add  a  little  hilarity  to  the  occasion, 
and  I  think  they  all  enjoyed  it.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t,”  said  Evelyn.  “I  was  awfully  fright¬ 
ened.” 

“Oh,  you  would  be  frightened  at  a  mouse  running  across 
the  floor  here,”  laughed  Fred. 

“So  would  an  elephant,”  she  returned. 

“Of  course,  but  an  elephant  and  a  young  lady  are  two 
different  things  entirely.” 

“Yes,  the  elephant  is  about  five  hundred  times  larger 
than  I  am,  but  if  he  is  afraid  of  a  mouse,  why  shouldn’t  I 
be?  I’ve  known  men  to  be  afraid  of  them.  One  ran  up 
father’s  trousers’  leg  once,  in  the  dining-room  at  home, 
where  he  had  gone  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with  a  pair  of  slippers 
on.  The  cat  was  after  the  poor  little  thing,  and  in  its  ter¬ 
ror,  it  darted  up  father’s  leg,  under  his  trousers ;  he  caught 
it  about  his  knee,  held  it  in  his  hand,  but  nearly  raised  the 
roof  calling  for  Terry.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “Terry  told  me  about  that,  but 
cautioned  me  not  to  undertake  to  joke  the  old  man  about 
it.  He  said  there  were  about  a  dozen  cracks  overhead  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling  where  his  father’s  voice  struck.’' 

“Xow,  Fred,  Terry  didn’t  say  that;  but  I’ll  own  up  that 
father  did  yell  louder  than  I  ever  heard  him  before  in  all 
my  life,  and  after  it  was  over  with,  mother  Became  so  hys¬ 
terical  from  laughing,  that  at  one  time  we  thought  we 
would  have  to  send  for  the  doctor.  They  killed  the  little 
mouse,  and  it  fell  down  on  the  floor  where  the  cat  got  it. 
Father  laughed  a  little,  and  said  some  things  very  un¬ 
complimentary  to  mice  in  general,  and  that  one  in  particu¬ 
lar;  but  what’s  a  mouse  compared  to  a  score  of  fierce  In¬ 
dians  like  those  who  gathered  around  you,  whooping  and 
yelling  and  trying  to  take  your  scalp?” 

“Oh,  come  now,  little  girl,  tell  the  truth;  weren't  you 
just  a  little  bit  worried  on  my  account?” 

“Why,  yes.  If  they’d  killed  you,  I.  would  have  had  to 
come  home  by  myself  and  tell  the  unpleasant  story  of  how 
the  only  son  in  your  family  had  died  as  the  goose  died, 
when  he  laid  his  long  neck  on  the  block  for  the  cook  yto 
cut  it  off.  1  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  did  have  fea¬ 
thers  on  you,  you  act  so  much  like  a  goose,”  and  Mrs. 
Fearnot  laughed  heartily  over  the  roasting  she  gave  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

« 

FTCED  GOES  UP  TO  FREDONIA  WITH  EVELYN. 

The  next  day  after  Fred’s  and  Evelyn’s  visit  to  the  Wild 
West  show,  the  papers  contained  a  humorous  account  of 
how  a  young  man  named  Fearnot  had  thrown  a  lariat  and 
Captured  a  redskin,  from  the  top  of  the  Deadwood  stage 
going  at  full  speed,  and  how  it  came  near  ending  in  a 
tragedy,  as  the  Indian  and  his  friends  became  very  angry, 
thinking  he  had  been  grossly  insulted.  The  account  stated 
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that  the  youth  had  to  pay  the  redskin  five  dollars  as  a 
salve  for  his  injured  dignity.  When  Evelyn  read  it  she 
had  a  lot  of  fun  with  him. 

0 

“You  want  to  carry  a  pocketful  of  money  with  you 
whenever  you  go  out.  Your  fun  costs  you  more  money 
than  any  one  I  know  of.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  have  real  good  fun  unless  you  pay  for 
it,”  he  retorted. 

“Yes,  but  where  is  the  profit?  Two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-three  dollars  for  Terry’s  reception  at  home,  and  five 
dollars  at  the  Wild  West  show,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tickets  of  admission.  At  that  rate  you’ll  soon  have  to  put 
all  your  diamonds  in  pawn.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  dear.  I’m  rich  as  long  as  I  have 
you  left  on  my  hands.” 

“Indeed  you  are  not,  for  I’m  an  expensive  luxury  some¬ 
times,  I  have  more  fun  with  you  than  you  do  with  me,  and 
it  doesn't  cost  me  anything  either,  while  you  can’t  get  up 
a  laugh  without  having  to  pay  dearly  for  it.” 

“Xow,  look  here,  old  girl ;  you  are  an  ingrate.  I  got  up 
that  racket  with  the  Indian  for  your  special  amusement. 
I  never  laughed  once  at  it.” 

“Neither  did  I,  for  I  was  afraid  your  foolishness  would 
end  seriously,  and  that  vour  mother  would  blame  me  for 
permitting  you  to  go  out  into  the  enclosure  at  all.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  you  didn’t  appreciate  it.  I  think  when 
a  fellow  spends  five  dollars  to  amuse  his  girl  she  ought  to 
pretend  she’s  amused  if  she  isn’t,  out  of  respect  for  his*  good 
intentions.” 

“That’s  the  trouble.  One  never  knows  what  your  in¬ 
tentions  are.  You  say  yourself  that  you  didn’t  intend  to 
pull  that  Indian  off  his  pony,  but  you  did  all  the  same.  You 
remind  me  of  the  boy  who  applied  a  match  to  the  powder 
to  blow  up  his  companions  without  calculating  that  he’d 
go  up  with  them.” 

“Yes,  there’s  more  fun  in  that  than  standing  down  on 
the  ground  and  looking  at  the  other  fellows  as  they  come 
down.  The  truth  is,  I  like  being  blown  up,  and  I  enjoy 
nothing  so  much  as  being  blown  up  by  you.  You’ve  blown 
me  up  about  a  thousand  times,  but  I  manage  to  survive  it, 
and  really  I  believe  I'm  growing  fat  on  it.  I  think  I  shall 
go  over  there  again  to-day,  see  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  cowboys, 
have  a  talk  with  that  redskin  and  find  out  what  he  thinks 
about  throwing  the  lariat.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  go  with  you.” 

“Xow,  dear,  that’s  mean,"  he  protested.  “You  have 
pitched  into  I  erry  and  me  a  thousand  times,  worrying  your¬ 
self  and  us  too  just  for  nothing,  for  we  are  both  very  much 
alive,  unhurt,  and  dead  in  love  with  you.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  believe  all  that.” 

“What!  don  t  you  believe  we  are  both  very  much  alive, 
and  unhurt?” 


“Oh,  yes,  but  T  know  of  a  dozen  instances  where  you  were 
both  on  the  very  brink  of  death,  and  vet  escaped  unharmed  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  your  situation  was  horrifying,  and  I 
do  object  to  you  and  Terry  doing  tilings  that  frighten  one 
almost  to  dentil.  ^  ou  are  too  reckless  entirely.” 

dust  then  the  doorbell  rang,  and  the  postman’s  whistle 


was  heard.  A  few  minutes  later  a  servant  entered  the. 
room  with  letters  for  each  of  them. 

“A  letter  from  Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  he  looked  at  the 
superscription  of  one  of  them. 

“I’ve  one  from  mother,  and  another  from  Mary,”  re¬ 
marked  Evelyn,  and  they  went  to  different  windows,  opened  * 
them  and  proceeded  to  read.  Neither  spoke-  a  word  for 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Evelyn  finished  reading  her  letters  first,  and  then  asked :  - 

“Fred,  what  does  brother  write?” 

“Why,  he  says  that  we  must  go  out  to  our  ranch,  and 
settle  the  trouble  that’s  brewing  there  about  some  un¬ 
branded  cattle.” 

“What!  Going  away  from  home  again  within  a  week 
after  returning  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe?” 

“Yes,  it’s  business.  I  had  letters  from  our  manager 


when  I  reached  home  here  telling  me  about  the  same 
trouble,  and  I  wrote  him  to  settle  it  himself.  It  seems, 
though,  that  he’s  written  to  Terry  too.” 

“Well,  are  you  going  out  there?” 

“1  don’t  know.  I  think  it  can  be  settled  without  any 
interference  by  us.  I  wrote  to  Nick  Taylor  and  asked  him 
to  represent  us  in  the  matter,  and  if  he  couldn't  do  it  to 
write  me  and  explain  why.  There’s  a  lot  of  money  in  that 
ranch,  and  I  want  to  hold  on  to  it  as  a  place  to  retire  to 
when  I  begin  to  grow  gray.  What’s  the  matter  with  you 
and  Mary  going  out  there  with  us?” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  nice  for  us  girls,  wouldn’t  it?  Out 
on  a  ranch,  maybe  besieged  by  Indians,  wolves,  bears  and 
wild-cats.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Wouldn’t  you  enjoy  the  excitement?” 

“No,  indeed!  But  really,  Fred,  vour  sister  will  reach 
home  next  week,  and  if  you  are  not  here  to  greet  her  after 
such  a  long  absence  from  home,  she  certainly  would  never 
forgive  you.  You  seem  to  forget  that  social  duties  are 
sometimes  as  imperative  as  business  affairs.  I've  never 
seen  her,  but  I  know  from  her  photograph,  and  from  what^- 
your  mothers  says  about  her,  that  she  is  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  girls  in  the  world.”  j  y 

“She’s  all  that,"  assented  Fred,  “and  I  guess  you  are 
right  about  my  staying  here  to  meet  her  when  she  comes.” 

“Of  course  I  am,  and  under  no  consideration  should  * 
you  fail  to  meet  her  at  the  dock,  to  give  her  a  loving,  broth¬ 
erly  welcome.” 

“Well,  1  was  thinking  of  going  up  to  Fredonia  and 
having  a  talk  with  Terry  about  matters  at  the  ranch,  but  I 
guess  he'd  better  come  down  here.” 

“I  don  t  think  he'll  come.  He's  been  away  from  home 
so  long,  that  I  think  he’d  prefer  to  stay  there  for  a  while* 
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and  be  with  his  friends  and  acquaintances  and  tell  all 


about  his  adventures  in  Africa.  I  must  go  home  myself. 
Why  not  run  up  for  a  day  or  two  and  come  back  in  time' 
to  meet  vou  sister?” 

“There  you  go!”  he  replied,  “trying  to  tempt  me  to  do 
the  very  tiling  that  you  protested  against  Terry's  doing. 

1  he  truth  is,  you  ve  always  been  a  terrible  temptation  to 
me.  anyway.  I  m  not  going  to  let  you  go  home,  so,  there 
"Oh,  but  1  must!"  she  protested. 


If  -  -- - -  ==■■=== 

“No,  von  must  stay  here  and  ride  down  with  father, 
mother  and  me  to  meet  her  at  the  dock.” 

*  “Fred,  I've  never  met  her.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?  Don't  you  want  to  meet  her?  I’m 
sun.'  you  will  both  love  each  other,  and  I  want  to  find  out 
what  she  thinks  of  my  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  sweetheart.” 
“Oh,  pshaw,  Fred!  Don't  go  to  talking  silly,  now.” 
“No,  1  won't,  but  I'm  going  to  speak  very  bluntly,  and 
say  that  you  shall  not  go  home  until  you  have  met  sister.” 
Just  then  Mrs.  Fearnot  entered  the  room,  and  Fred  told 
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her  that  Evelyn  was  talking  about  leaving  for  Fredonia, 
because  she  had  never  met  Margie.” 

“Why,  my  dear,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fearnot,  “you  mustn’t 
think  for  a  moment  of  returning  home  before  Marguerite 
arrives.  She  knows  you  well  already,  for  she’s  had  your 
'picture  for  more  than  two  years,  and  I  don’t  think  that 
Fred  has  ever  written  her  a  letter  since  she  went  to  Europe, 
without  telling  her  something  about  you  and  Terry.” 

“Dat’s  er  fac’,”  chuckled  Fred,  “I  don’t  believe  I  could 
write  a  letter  of  ten  lines  to  the  man  in  the  moon  without 
mentioning  her  at  least  ten  times.” 

“Mrs.  Fearnot,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “How  did  he  ever  learn 
to  become  the  tease  that  he  is?” 

“Oh,  it’s  natural  with  him.  He  didn’t  have  to  learn 
it  ;  but  really,  dear.  Marguerite  would  be  disappointed  if 
you  should  leave  before  she  reached  home.  Her  father  and 
I  were  speaking  of  it  last  night,  and  he  remarked  that  he 
felt  sure  she  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  companion  of  her 
own  age  here  in  the  house.  I’m  sure  she  will  love  you,  and 
that  you  will  love  her.  You  have  several  younger  brothers 
’  and  sisters  at  home  and  could  be  very  well  spared  for  a 
while  longer.  If  I  can  persuade  your  mother  to  let  you 
.stay  &nd  spend  the  entire  season  with  us,  nothing  would 
‘please  me  more.”  *  . 

“Great  Scott!  mother!  If  you.  could  do*  that,  I’d  settle 
down  at  home  and  never  go  away  again,”  said  Fred. 

“That’s  an  inducement,”  returned  his  mother,  “and  I’m 
^S’going  to  write  to  her  and  put  in  that  plea,  that  if  she  will 
permit  you  to  stay  here  with  us,  I  can  manage  to  keep  my 

*  boy  at  home.” 

Evelyn  blushed  in  spite  of  herself,  though  she  tried  to 
laugh  it  off  as  a  joke.  She  finally  promised  that  she  would 

*  write  to  her  mother  and  say  that  she  would  remain  in 
New  York  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Fearnot  to  meet  her 
daughter  on  her  return  from  Europe,  where  she  had  been 
for  two  years  finishing  her  education. 

“Do  so,  dear,  and  I  will  write  a  note  for  you  to  enclose 
in  it.  If  we  can  persuade  your  brother  and  Miss  Hamilton 
to  come  down  also,  I  would  be  more  than  pleased,  for  I 
want  Marguerite  to  have  friends  and  companions  in  the 
house.” 

“Look  out,  mother!  If  you  get  such  a  crowd  as  that 
'here,  you’ll  have  to  have  the  roof  chained  down,  for  we’ll 

lift  it  sure.” 

“I  guess  ^  r  roof  is  strong  enough  as  it  is,”  returned 
hj-  mot!  '  ot,  the  police  are  always  within  call.  I 
girant  th  :i  filled  with  music  and  laughter  again,  for 
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I’ve  been  very  lonely  at  times  with  my  two  children  away 
from  home.” 

Evelyn  walked  up  to  her,  placed  her  arms  around  her 
neck,  kissed  her,  and  said : 

“It  isn’t  right.  Children  should  stay  with  and  com¬ 
fort  their  parents,  for  they  are  the  best  friends  they  have 
in  the  world,  and  all  the  love  that  children  can  give  them 
can  never  repay  the  devotion  of  a  mother.  That’s  why  I 
dislike  to  remain  long  away  from  home,  and  if  there  were 
not  other  children  in  the  house,  nothing  could  persuade 
me  to  leav.e  mother  for  a  week  at  a  time.” 

“Bless  you,  dear,”  returned  Mrs.  Fearnot,  “such  a 
daughter  would  be  a  comfort  to  any  mother.” 

“  Yes,  and  to  a  fellow,  too,”  put  in  Fred. 

“  Oh,  well,”  retorted  Evelyn,  “all  you  are  good  for  is  to 
amuse  others  like  a  wooden  monkey  on  a  stick.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  mother?”  he  asked.  “I’ve 
risked  my  life  for  that  girl  several  times — nearly  ate  up  her 
photograph  while  lying  on  the  ground  on  my  blanket  in 
Africa,  dreaming  about  her  while  sand  flies  and  mosquitoes 
were  literally  eating  me  up.  I’ve  come  all  the  way  back 
home  to  see  her,  and  I  get  nothing  from  her  but  chaff.” 

Evelyn  ran  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Mrs.  Fearnot, 
while  Fred  went  up  to  his  room  in  great  good  humor.  He 
was  delighted  that  she  had  been  persuaded  to  remain  to  meet 
his  beautiful  sister  on  her  return  from  her  boarding  school 
in  Germany. 

Mrs.  Fearnot  and  Evelyn  both  wrote  letters  to  Mrs. 
Olcott,  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Terrv  and  Miss 
Hamilton  to  come  down  in  time  to  meet  her  daughter,  and 
remain  as  guests  of  the  family  just  as  long  as  they  felt 
so  disposed. 

Two  days  later  they  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Olcott, 
saying  that  Evelyn  could  remain,  but  suggesting  that  she 
return  home  and  fix  up  her  wardrobe,  as  she  had  gone  down 
to  the  city  with  the  expectation  of  remaining  three  or  four 
days. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred,  when  he  heard  that.  “Just 
get  ready  and  I’ll  run  up  with  you,  and  the  whole  crowd 
of  us  can  come  back  together.” 

“Well,  I’ll  write  to  mother  and  tell  her.  that,”  remarked 
Evelyn.  j 

“Oh,  no,  don’t  do  that.  Let’s  give  them  a  surprise.  If 
we  lot  Terry  get  notice  of  our  coming,  he’d  get  out  the  band 
and  a  procession  for  us.” 

“No,  he  wouldn’t,”  she  laughed.  “He  wouldn’t  play 
such  a  trick  as  that  on  me,  but  I  would  like  to  see  him  get 
even  with  you.” 

“Why,  Great  Scott!  don’t  you  think  he  got  even  with 
me  on  fixing  up  that  bill  on  me?” 

“Yes,  that  was  a  little  revenge,  but  like  you  *he’d  rather 
have  the  laugh,  I  think.” 

They  took  the  train  the  next  day  without  letting  the 
family  at  Fredonia  know  anything  about  it,  and  were  in 
a  carriage  driving  over  to  the  Olcott  home  when  they  met 
Terry  and  Mary,  who  had  come  over  to  the  post  office.  A 
more  astonished  couple  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  Fred 
snatched  Evelyn’s  opera  glasses  from  her  hand  and  turned 
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them  on  Terry,  reversing  them,  looking  at  him  through  the 
smaller  end. 


Terry  took  off  his  hat  and  covered  his  face  with  it,  but 
Mary  ran  to  the  carriage;  Fred  sprang  out,  assisted  her 
in,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  hurry  up  and  deliver  them 
at  the  Olcott  residence,  leaving  Terry  on  Main  street  with¬ 
out  his  sweetheart. 

“Oh,  we  are  leaving  Terry,”  exclaimed  Mary. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I’m  a  better  fellow  than  he  is,” 
returned  Fred.  “We’ll  have  the  laugh  on  him.” 

Mary  protested,  and  so  did  Evelyn,  but  Fred  laughingly 
insisted  on  keeping  Mary  in  the  carriage  with  them,  and 
she  submitted. 

“Say,  Mary,”  said  Fred,  “Evelyn  and  I  have  come  up 
after  you  and  Terry.  You  are  to  go  back  with  us  to  Yew 
York  to  meet  sister  when  she  arrives  from  Europe,  and 
we’ll  have  gay  times  every  day  and  night  in  the  week.  Terry 
will  have  to  stop  his  spooning  for  a  while,  and  my  taking 
you  away  from  him  is  a  hint  to  that  effect.” 

“Terry  doesn’t  spoon,”  she  laughed,  blushing  like  a 
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rose.  “He’s  hot  at  all  like  you.” 

“Oh,  he  doesn’t  spoon  at  all,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Yes,  he  does;  he’s  just  like  a  bee,  which  gathers  honey 
from  every  flower.  He’ll  spoon  with  any  girl  he  meets  just 
the  same  way.”  * 

“There,  Mr.  Fred!”  said  Evelyn,  turning  suddenly  to 
him.  “You  see  what  your  reputation  is!  A  lovely  one, 
isn’t  it?  One  to  be  proud  of.” 

“Well,  whose  fault  is  it?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  fellow 
spooning  with  a  girl  unless  she  had  given  him  encourage¬ 
ment?  Will  a  duck  swim?  Will  a  bird  fly?  Will  a  dog 
bark?  Of  course  I'm  a  bee,  and  fond  of  sweet  things.” 

“Yes,  and  very  fond  of  stinging  people  too,”  retorted 
Evelyn. 

“I’m  afraid  that  Terry  will  be  angry  with  me,”  said 
Mary,  beginning  to  look  serious. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  he  wants  to  fight  about  it,  send  him 
to  me,”  said  Fred. 

Of  course  the  Olcott  family  were  most  joyously  surprised 
at  the  unexpected  return  of  Evelyn,  accompanied  by  Fred, 
and  Mrs.  Olcott  laughed  heartily  when  Evelyn  told  her 
how  Fred  had  taken  Mary  from  Terry  right  on  Main 
street. 

“It  was  really  mean  of  him,”  said  Evelyn,  “but  you 
know  they  are  always  playing  jokes  on  each  other.” 

An  hour  later  Terry  returned  to.  the  house,  having  waited 
at  the  post  office  for  the  mail. 

“Took  mv  girl  away  from  me,  eh?”  he  said.  “I’ll  show 
you  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.”  and  seizing  Fred  by  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  tripped  his  feet  from  under  him  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  was  aware  of  his  intentions,  and  he  fell  heav¬ 


ily  to  the  floor. 


“That’s  all 


right.”  said 


Fred,  as  he  sprang  nimbly  to  his 


feet. 

“Oh,  ves,  of  course  it  is.  You've  been  downed  a  dozen 
times  for  playing  the  same  game.  If  ever  I  hear  of  vour 
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being  killed.  I'll  know  just  what  it  was  for.” 

“That’s  all  right,  a  man  couldn’t  die  in  a  better  cause. 


could  he?  I’d  run  the  risk  any  time  of  being  killed  to 
seize  such  a  girl  as  Mary,  and  let  me  whisper  something  in 
your  ear,  old  man;  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  come  with 
us.  It  would  be  no  trouble  whatever  for  me  to  cut  you 
out  and  leave  you  sucking  your  thumb  like  a  silly.” 

“Oh — oh!  Indeed!  She  wouldn’t  have  gone  with  you 
had  Evelyn  not  been  in  the  carriage.  Would  you,  Mary?” 

“No,  of  course  not.” 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  ones  for  Evelyn  and  Mary, 
for  they  were  engaged  in  packing  their  trunks  with  their 
best  clothes,  knowing  that  they  would  see  a  great  deal  of 
society  down  in  the  metropolis,  after  Fred’s  sister  returned 
home. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  just  left  to  amuse  themselves,  and 
on  the  second  night,  after  the  former’s  arrival,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  banquet  over  in  the  town,  which  he  had  already . 
paid  for,  when  he  settled  the  bill  of  expense  for  Terry's 
reception;  and  he  learned  all  about  it  when  the  speeches 
were  made.  He  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  however,  and* 
boldly  claimed  that  while  it  had  cost  him  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  dollars,  he  thought  he  had  had  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  fun  out  of  it.  He  had  always  considered 
that  the  best  things  were  the  cheapest,  and  hence  it  was 
a  rule  of  his  to  always  buy  the  best  in  the  market. 


CHAPTER  V. 

fred’s  sister,  marguerite,  returns  home  from  board¬ 
ing  SCHOOL. 

Terry  and  his  friends,  while  they  enjoyed  the  splendid 
feast  at  Fred’s  expense,  failed  to  get  as  much  of  the  laugh., 
on  him  as  they  expected.  His  bold  claim  that  he  considered 
it  cheap  for  the  joke  he  had  played  on  Terry  actually  put  p 
the  laugh  on  the  latter  as  they  all  sat  around  the  table.  He 
told  the  story  of  a  commercial  drummer,  named  Hobson, 
who  telegraphed  to  one  of  his  customers  in  a  lively,  bus-  ~ 
tling  little  Western  city,  that  he  would  reach  the  town  at. 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  that  they  get  out  the  band  and  a  procession  to  meet  ' 
him  at  the  train.  “Of  course  he  meant  it  as  a  joke,  but  r 
the  customer  immediately  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  He 
went  to  several  others  of  the  drummer’s  customers,  and  they 
all  conspired  to  play  a  practical  joke  on  him  that  he  would 
remember  a  long  time  after  the  daisies  had  sprouted  above 
him.  They  secured  a  German  street  band,  the  members  of 
which  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  by  main  strength', 
rather  than  artistically.  They  rounded  up  a  half  dozen 
boys  and  hired  them  to  get  up  about  a  hundred  little  ragged* 
gamins  to  appear  at  a  certain  corner  in  the  evening  to 
march  in  a  procession,  for  which  they  would  be  paid  twenty 
ti\e  cents  each.  rl  hen  several  transparencies  were  painted, 
and  thus  armed  for  the  occasion  they  met  the  drummer  at1 
the  train,  gave  him  a  lively  greeting,  rushed  him  into  ai 
open  carriage  and  started  off  to  the  hotel. 

.  turned  the  next  corner  the  German  davtl 
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hand  and  about  a  hundred  dirty,  ill-clad  boys  lined  up 
ivadv  for  the  procession.  The  band  started  oft*,  the  boys  fol- 
,  lowed  with  the  carr  ge  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  'Hello!  Wha  up?’  exclaimed  the  drummer. 

4  "  'Don't  vou  unu^: stand?'  one  of  the  customers  asked. 

% 

*  'Didn't  you  telegraph  us  to  meet  you  with  a  brass  band 
and  a  procession?  Just  read  that  transparency  out  there,’ 
and  he  pointed  to  a  huge  transparency  borne  by  one  of  the 
boys  on  which,  in  letters  six  inches  long,  was  inscribed — 
'We  are  Hobson's  boys.  We  meet  at  his  request.  Hur¬ 
rah  for  Hobson !’ 

"Hobson  wilted.  He  sank  back  on  his  seat  in  the  car¬ 
riage  in  a  fainting  condition.  When  he  recovered  he  made 
an  effort  to  spring  out  and  get  away,  but  his  customers 
had  him,  and  didn't  permit  him  to  leave  the  carriage  until 
it  halted  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where  the  landlord,  clerk  and 
all  his  guests  had  known  him  for  years.  They  assisted 
him  out  and  gave  him  three  cheers  as  he  went  inside.  It 
.  cost  him  several  baskets  of  champagne,  and  he  went  to  bed 
gloriously  drunk  as  well  as  forever  cured  of  his  propensity 
for  practical  joking. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “I  wasn't  present  to  enjoy  the  laugh, 
but  knowing  just  how  Terry  felt,  I  was  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
cited  bliss  while  that  procession  was  wending  its  way  from 
the  railroad  station  to  his  home.  I  knew  the  schedule 
time,  and  knew  almost  to  the  minute  what  streets  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  passing  through,  and  in  my  imagination  I 
could  see  Terrv’s  face,  and  hear  even  what  he  was  thinking. 
He  is  not  a  profane  lad,  but  the -hot  things  he  thought  dur- 
.  mg  that  ride  would  set  the  woods  on  tire.” 

The  boys  screamed  with  laughter  at  Terry’s  expense,  who 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed : 

“By  George,  old  fellow,  I  thought  I  was  getting  even 
,  with  you  when  Jim  and  I  fixed  up  that  bill  by  which  we 
made  you  pay  for  this  supper,  but  it  seems  that  I  was  mis¬ 
taken.  I’ll  see  you  later.” 

Then  the  boys  cheered  him  as  he  sat  down.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  them  insisted,  however,  that  Fred  was  bluffing. 

"Of  course  he  is,”  said  Terry.  “When  he  got  the  bill  he 
-aid  things  under  his  breath  that  he  didn’t  dare  give  ut¬ 
terance  to  aloud.  I  have  it  from  one  who  heard  him  say 
that  he  expected  it  to  cost  him  about  fifty  dollars  or  so  and 
was  willing  to  pay  it.  Now  he  comes  here  with  gall  enough 
to  sour  all  the  sweetmeats  on  the  table.  He  can't  work 
that  bluff  on  me.  1  won’t  have  it!” 

“Oh,  I’m  satisfied,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  can’t  deprive 
me  of  the  pleasure  I  enjoyed.” 

“Neither  can  you  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  getting 
back  on  you,”  said  Terrv.  “You  may  say  what  you  please, 
but  it’s  no  joke  when  a  fellow  has  to  pay  for  a  supper  for 

*  fifty  people.  You  are  like  the  boy  who,  when  lie  was  laughed 
at  because  his  mother  forced  him  to  take  a  dose  of  castor 
oil.  boldly  claimed  that  it  was  good  and  that  he  liked  it.” 

There  was  no  end  of  fun  at  the  banquet,  but  try  hard  as 
the  boys  would  they  couldn’t  bluff  him,  and  none  laughed 
-o  loud  and  heartily  as  he. 

On  their  way  back  home  after  the  feast,  Terry  insisted 
that  he  had  gotten  the  best  of  the  joke. 


“Now,  look  here,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “the  whole  city 
had  the  laugh  on  you.  Only  those  who  were  present  to¬ 
night  laughed  at  my  expense.  Now  you  can  figure  up  for 
yourself  who  got  the  best  of  it.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  through  with  you  yet,”  retorted  Terry. 
“  1  'll  come  down  on  you  yet  like  a  church  steeple,  and  don’t 
you  forget  it.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  afraid  of  church  steeples.  You  know  I 
jumped  over  one  once.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  I’ll  give  you  something  you  can’t  jump 
over,  nor  go  round  it  or  under  it,  either.” 

The  next  day  Evelyn  and  Mary  reported  that  they  were 
ready  for  the  trip  down  to  the  city,  and  they  took  the  noon 
train,  reaching  New  York  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  Fearnot  received  Terry  and  Mary  with  a  great  deal 
of  cordiality,  for  they  were  both  favorites  of  hers,  and  the 
two  boys  were  extremely  happy  over  having  the  girls  down 
there  with  them.  It  looked  as  though  they  were  trying  to 
make  good  Fred’s  prediction  that  they  would  raise  the  roof 
off  the  house  with  their  racket,  for  they  spent  the  evening 
singing  and  frolicking  in  the  parlor  to  the  very  great  amuse¬ 
ment  of  Frfed’s  parents.  Their  voices  having  been  well 
cultivated  filled  the  house  with  harmony. 

The  next  day  they  drove  down  to  the  dock  to  meet  the  in¬ 
coming  steamer,  going  in  two  carriages. 

As  the  great  steamer  slowly  entered  the  dock,  Marguerite 
Fearnot  was  seen  standing  on  the  deck,  which  was  crowded 
with  returning  passengers  of  both  sexes. 

“There’s  the  dear  girl!”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  caught 
her  eye,  and  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs  at  her,  she 
responding  in  like  manner.  Fred  was  the  first  to  rush  on 
board  when  the  gangway  was  lowered.  He  met  her  in  the 
great  saloon,  where  he  hugged  and  kissed  her  in  his  brother¬ 
ly  impulsive  way,  exclaiming : 

“Oh,  but  we  are  glad  you  have  come  back  to  us!  How 
beautiful  you  have  grown!” 

“Oh,  brother,”  she  returned.  How  much  more  manly 
you  seem  than  when  I  went  away.  You  are  as  brown  as 
a  berry,”  and  she  held  him  off  at  arm’s  length,  looking  at 
him  admiringly,  while  her  eyes  fairly  gleamed  with  sis¬ 
terly  affection. 

“Oh,  that  African  sun  would  tan  an  elephant’s  face,”  he 
laughed.  “You  ought  to  see  Terry;  he  looks  like  a  Span¬ 
iard.” 

“Is  Terry  here?”  she  asked.  “I  have  never  seen  him,  you 
know.” 

“Yes,  his  sister  and  sweetheart  are  here.  Come,  they 
are  waiting  for  us  there,”  and  he  led  the  way  through  the 
great  crowd  of  passengers,  until  they  landed.  Of  course 
Marguerite  rushed  into  her  mother’s  arms,  when  both 
kissed  and  cried,  which  was  right  and  proper  under  such 
circumstances.  Then  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  neck,  who  pressed  her  warmly  to  his  heart,  kissing 
her  on  both  cheeks. 

“By  George,”  said  Terry,  in  an  undertone  to  Evelyn  and 
Mary,  “she’s  a  beauty,  isn’t  she?” 
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“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  ‘‘she  is  really  more  beautiful  than 
her  photograph.” 

Just  then  Marguerite  turned,  looked  at  Evelyn,  and,  with 
a  sweet  smile  on  her  face,  exclaimed: 

“You  are  Evelyn!  I  know  you  from  your  picture,”  and 
they  both  embraced  and  kissed  as  though  they  had  been  old 
friends  long  separated.  She  also  recognized  Mary  and 
greeted  her  in  the  same  affectionate  way. 

She  was  really  a  beautiful  girl,  just  a  little  taller  than 
Evelyn,  her  face  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to  Fred’s. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  be  at  home!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  feel 
as  though  I  would  never  like  to  leave  dear  old  New  York 
again.” 

“I  hope  you  will  always  continue  to  feel  that  way,”  said 
her  mother,  “for  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  keep  Fred 
at  home.  He  and  Terry  have  been  nearly  all  over  the  world, 
and  they’ve  about  made  up  their  minds  that  it  isn’t  quite 
large  enough  for  them.” 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “Hit  them  hard,  they 
both  deserve  it.” 

“Oh,  I  do,  eh?”  said  Fred,  looking  her  straight  in  the 
face.  “I’ll  have  my  revenge  for  that  by  keeping  away  from 
Fredonia.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  satisfied  if  you  stay  home  with  your  moth¬ 
er  and  sister,”  she  retorted,  “for  in  that  case  we’d  have 
Terrv  with  us  all  the  time.” 

“Where  is  that  Terry?”  asked  Marguerite.  “I  want  to 
see  him.” 

“  Here  he  is,”  said  Fred,  and  he  seized  Terry  by  the  arm 
and  started  to  introduce  him  in  the  usual  formal  way. 

“Oh,  he  doesn’t  need  any  introduction,”  said  Marguerite, 
reaching  out  both  hands  to  Terry,  “I  feel  as  though  I’d 
known  him  all  my  life,  and  really  he  is  a  very  handsome 
young  man.” 

“Great  Scott,  old  man,”  exclaimed  Fred,  slapping  him 
heavily  on  the  shoulder,  “don’t  you  go  strutting  around  like 
a  peacock  on  that  compliment,  now.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Terry,  as  he  shook  both  Marguerite’s 
hands,  raising  them  to  his  lips,  “I  have  felt  all  along  that 
I'd  known  you  ever  since  1  first  saw  your  picture  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  Fred’s  loving  description  of  you.  I  would  have 
known  you  had  I  met  you  anywhere  in  a  crowd  of  stran¬ 
gers.” 

“Come,”  said  Judge  Fearnot,  “let’s  get  back  to  the  house 
as  soon  as  possible,”  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  family  car¬ 
riage  where  he  assisted  his  wife,  daughter  and  Evelyn  into 
it.  ^  , 

“Sav,  Fred,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “you’ll  have  to  ride  with 
Mary  and  Terry.” 

“All  right,”  he  laughed,  and  he  joined  Terry  and  Mary 
in  the  other  carriage. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  the  three  girls  left  the 
boys  to  themselves,  who,  after  waiting  for  an  hour  or  so, 
left  the  house  and  went  downtown,  where  they  remained  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon,  thus  giving  Evelyn  and  Marv  a  chance 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Marguerite. 

They  wore  walking  along  Broadway,  near  Union  Square, 
when  a  newsboy  sang  out: 


“Hi,  fellers,  here’s  de  chap  wot  lassoed  the  Injun  in  d< 
Wild  West  show;”  and  nearly  a  dozen  newsboys  and  boot¬ 
blacks  rushed  up,  staring  at  Fred  and  Terry,  and  asking 
which  one  it  was. 

Fred  was  pointed  out,  and  before  he’d  gone  half  a  block 
nearly  a  hundred  people  were  following  him,  wondering 
what  it  was  that  attracted  the  boys. 

“Such  is  fame,”  laughed  Fred.  “Let's  go  inside  the  hotel 
and  get  rid  of  them,”  and  they  entered  a  hotel  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  passing  through  to  make  an  exit  on  a  side 
street. 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “Evelymtold  me  about  that 
lariat  throwing,  and  said  she  hadn’t  been  so  thoroughly 
frightened  since  that  trip  in  the  balloon.” 

“Well,  the  redskin  got  mad  about  it,  and  I  didn’t  blame 
him,  for  it  wasn’t  in  the  programme.  He  didn’t  bluff  me 
for  a  cent,  though,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  manager 
I  handed  out  five  silver  dollars  for  him,  which  I  suppose 
satisfied  his  wounded  dignity.” 

“I  should  have  liked  to  see  it,”  remarked  Terry,  as  thev 
emerged,  from  the  hotel’s  side  entrance,  and  thus  got  away 
from  the  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  taking  it  in  to-morrow  ?” 

“Well,  we’ll  do  so  if  we  can  get  away  from  the  girls.” 

“Oh,  they  won’t  expect  us  to  be  hanging  around  them  all 
the  time.  Of  course  we’ll  take  them  out  in  the  evening,  or 
entertain  them  at  the  house  the  best  way  we  can.” 

They  returned  quite  late  in  the  afternoon. 

“Brother,”  said  Evelyn  to  Terry,  “I’m  surprised  at  you. 
You  bring  Mary  and  me  down  here  to  the  city  and  then 
leave  us  to  amuse  ourselves  as  best  we  can.  It  isn’t  at  all 
like  you.” 

“Now,  sis,  don’t  go  to  scolding  us.  We  wanted  to  give 
you  and  Mary  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  Margie.” 

“That’s  a  very  lame  excuse,”  put  in  Fred's  sister.  “Don't 
you  suppose  T  want  to  get  acquainted  with  my  brother  and 
his  friends,  as  well  as  the  two  girls?” 

“Beally  I  feel  flattered,”  he  returned,  “I  thought  the 
girls  had  precedence,  though.” 

“  Oh,  pshaw !  A  girl  prefers  a  boy  to  another  girl  every 
time.” 

“  Indeed !  I  didn’t  know  that.  I  thought  you  girls  con- 
sidered  boys  a  nuisance.” 

“Indeed  we  don’t,"  she  replied.  “There  are  three  of  us 
here,  now,  waiting  to  be  amused.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry,  “just  pull  the  string  and 
we’ll  jump.” 

In  the  evening  Fred’s  two  cousins,  whom  Terry  and  Ev¬ 
elyn  had  met  several  times  before,  arrived  to  greet  Mar- 

c 

guerite  and  welcome  her  home.  The  two  bovs  exerted  them- 

V 

selves  to  the  utmost  till  midnight  to  entertain  them.  Terry, 
of  course,  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Fred's  sister, 
as  he  felt  himself  in  honor  bound  to  do.  Mary  was  always 
a  very  quiet  girl,  and  if  she  felt  any  pang  of  jealousy,  she 
never  let  it  be  seen.  It  would  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  get  together  five  more  beautiful  young  ladies  than  those 
prsent.  1  hev  were  highly  educated,  accomplished,  and 
*  queenly  dressers. 
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When  Fred's  cousins  re-entered  their  carriage  to  return 
home,  the  two  boys  accompanied  them,  and  on  returning 
found  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Marguerite  waiting  for  them. 

“Oh,  you  boys  behaved  beautifully,”  said  Evelyn.  “We 
couldn't  retire  until  we  had  thanked  you.” 

“Is  that  meant  for  sarcasm?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  we  are  really  delighted  at  the  way  you  entertained 
us.” 

“Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Terry,  “for  like  a 
clown  in  the  ring,  we  strive  to  please.  We  thought  that  it 
wouldn't  do  to  let  those  young  ladies  return  home  alone, 
notwithstanding  they  came  in  the  early  evening  without 
an  escort.” 

“That  was  right,”  said  Evelyn,  “but  if  you  two  go  off 
to-morrow  and  leave  us  alone  as  you  did  this  afternoon,  it 
will  be  decidedly  wrong,  so  we  thought  it  best  to  wait 
till  you  returned,  for  fear  you’d  get  up  and  slip  out  of  the 
house  before  we  could  get  down  to  breakfast.” 

“Fred,  that’s  tough,  isn’t  it?”  laughed  Terry. 

“Very!”  assented  Fred.  “It’s  her  way,  though,  you 
know,  to  see  that  we  are  well  browned  whenever  she  roasts 
us.”  — 

The  girls  laughed  heartily,  and  Marguerite  exclaimed: 

“Terry,  I’m  just  dead  in  love  with  your  sister  and  Miss 
Hamilton.” 

“So  am  I,”  he  replied  quickly,  casting  a  shy  glance  at 

Marv,  who  smiled  and  blushed. 

>>  * 

“Count  me  in  on  that  too,”  put  in  Fred,  “for  I’ve  a  sis¬ 
ter  in  this  crowd.” 

“Oh,  is  it  only  sisterly  affection?”  Marguerite  asked. 

“Well,  I  haven’t  diagnosed  it  }^et.  I’ve  heard  some  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  love  was  a  condition  of  mental  indigestion,  and 
that’s  another  thing  that  I  know  nothing  about.  I  do 
know,  though,  that  I’m  a  great  deal  happier  with  my  sister 
and  some  other  fellow’s  sister,  than  with  the  best  fellows  in 
the  world  ;  and  if  any  other  fellow  comes  sneaking  around 
to  steal  you  away  from  us,  he’ll  be  in  danger  of  getting  into 
a.  general  smash-up.” 

“Well,”  asked  Marguerite,  “do  you  expect  to  be  smashed 
when  you  go  sneaking  around  some  other  fellow’s  sister?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  been  doing  any  sneaking  that 
way.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mary,  “he’s  just  one  of  the  worst 
sneaks  in  the  world,  isn’t  he,  Evelyn?” 

“Really  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “I  wouldn’t  call 
him  a  sneak,  for  he’s  too  bold  for  that;  but  as  a  dodger,  I 
think  he’s  entitled  to  the  blue  ribbon,  and  for  saying  things 
to  girls  he  doesn’t  mean,  he  could  capture  a  gold  medal 
without  an  effort.” 

“Oh,  rny !”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  “is  he  a  flirt?” 

“The  worst  you  ever  saw.  He’d  make  love  to  the  gate 
po-t,  or  to  an  old  apple  woman,  and  such  eloquent  speeches 
vou  never  heard  in  your  life.  He  can  sing  like  a  night¬ 
ingale.  make  love  like  a  Romeo,  and  the  poor  girl  who  does 
not.  i  ruh-r.-tand  him  would  soon  wither  and  die  of  a  broken 

f  heart.”  ^  } 

YrtA  ,mk  down  on  the  sofa  a-:  if'  overcome,  and  Terry 


fanned  him  with  a  sheet  of  music,  and  called  for  a  glass  of 
water. 

“Poor  thing,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “stick  a  pin  in  him  and 
lie'll  jump  up  as  lively  as  a  cricket.  Just  watch  him, 
now,”  and  she  pretended  to  take  a  pin  from  the  bosom  of 
her  dress,  and  make  a  motion  to  puncture  him  with  it.  He 
leaped  clear  off  the  sofa  to  avoid  ^he  tiny  weapon. 

“There!  Didn’t  1  tell  you?”  she  laughed.  “I  know 

the  rascal !” 

\ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  MEET  AN  OLD  FRIEND  AND  CONCEIVE  A 

GREAT  PROJECT. 

To  say  that  Evelyn  Olc-ott  and  Mary  Hamilton  were 
charmed  with  Fred’s  beautiful  sister  would  be  stating  the 
truth  very  mildly.  They  conceived  the  strongest  kind  of 
friendship  for  her,  and  she  reciprocated  in  like  spirit. 

Her  mother  was  more  than  pleased,  and  several  times 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  three  girls  might  remain  always 
under  her  roof.  Their  tastes  were  similar,  and  their  fond¬ 
ness  for  music  was  simply  boundless.  She  had  not  felt  so 
happy  since  the  birth  of  her  two  children,  as  when  she  lis¬ 
tened  to  their  merry  laughter  all  the  day  long,  and  until 
they  retired  at  night. 

The  next  day  after  her  arrival,  Terry  suggested  that  they 
take  in  the  Wild  West  show. 

“Anything  else  but  that,”  said  Evelyn,  “unless  we  take 
Fred  along  bound  hands  and  feet,  for  he’d  be  sure  to  get 
mixed  up  with  those  horrid  Indians  again.” 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  Evelyn?”  Marguerite 
asked,  and  Evelyn  explained  to  her  about  how  Fred  had 
lassoed  an  Indian  from  the  top  of  the  old  Deadwood  stage. 

“Are  they  real  Indians?”  Margie  asked. 

“Yes,  real,  live  Indians.” 

“  Oh,  do  let’s  go  and  see  them !  I  never  saw  one  in  my 
life,  although  I  have  seen  some  imitation  Indians.” 

“Well,  these  are  the  real  thing,  and  if  you  think  that 
you  can  keep  Fred  from  making  trouble  with  them,  you’ll 
find  yourself  greatly  disappointed.  Nothing  can  control 
him.” 

“Oh  1  can  control  him,”  laughed  Margie.  “He  was  the 
best  little  boy  in  the  world  when  I  went  away,  and  I’m  sure 
that  he  hasn’t  changed  any  since  then.” 

Evelytf  laughed  and  remarked : 

“You  are  one  girl  who  doesn't  know  her  brother,  but  if 
you  are  willing  to  risk  it,  I  am  too.” 

“Please  observe  how  deeply' interested  in  me  sho  is,  sis¬ 
ter,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Margie,  “I’ve  noticed  it.” 

“Well,  if  you  have  an  escort  that  gets  into  as  many 
troubles  and  dangers  as  he  has  gotten  me  into,  you’ll  be  very 
much  interested  too.  I’m  getting  so  that  I  have  to  have  a 
statement  from  him  of  what  he  intends  to  do  before  T  dare 
go  out  with  him  anywhere.  1  suppose  he  never  wrote  you 
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about  him  and  Terry  getting  me  into  a  balloon,  which  they 
said  was  tied  to  the  earth  by  a  rope  a  thousand  feet  long, 
but  the  next  thing  1  knew  the  earth  was  fading  away  out 
of  sight,  while  we  were  sailing  above  the  clouds.” 

‘‘Oh,  yes,  he  wrote  me  about  that,  and  told  me  how 
bravely  you>  stood  it,  and  said  some  other  things  about  you 
that  I’ll  wait  till  he  isn’t  around  to  repeat  to  you.” 

“Now,  sister,”  laugheS  Fred,  “those  letters  were  priv¬ 
ileged  communications.  It’s  not  exactly  the  thing  for  you 
to  show  them  or  repeat  their  contents.  I  thought  you  had 
destroyed  them  all.” 

*  Indeed  1  haven’t.  1  have  every  one  of  them  tied  up  with 
blue  ribbon  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk.” 

“Oh,  my,  what  fine  reading  we’ll  have!”  laughed  Ev- 

elvn. 

%/ 

“Fred,  old  man,  they've  got  you  into  a  corner  at  last,  and 
all  your  wind-jamming  down  in  white  and  black.  I  wouldn't 
be  in  your  shoes  for  your  entire  collection  of  rough  dia¬ 
monds.” 

“Oh,  Margie!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “have  you  seen  that 
collection  yet  ?” 

“No,”  was  the  reply,  and  she  turned  and  looked  at  her 
brother. 

“Excuse  me,  dear,  I  forgot  all  about  them.  So  glad  to 
see  you,  and  1  had  these  other  two  girls  on  my  hands.  I’ll 
get  them  for  you,”  and  he  ran  up  to  his  room,  opened  his 
trunk  and  returned  with  a  small  canvas  bag  in  which  were 
the  collection  of  rough  diamonds  lie  had  brought  back  with 
him  from  South  Africa. 

“Sit  down,  now,”  said  he,  “and  I’ll  empty  the  bag  in 
your  lap.” 

She  sat  down  and  he  poured  the  entire  collection  into  a 
handkerchief  in  her  lap. 

“Are  all  these  diamonds?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  every  one  of  them.  They  are  in  their  rough  state 
just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  mines.  They  have  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  a  lapidary  before  they  will  sparkle. 
If  they  were  all  cut,  you  couldn’t  look  at  them  except 
through  smoked  glasses.  And,  look  here,  now,  sister  mine, 
you  can  have  one  for  every  finger,  ear  and  toe  you  have,  so 
make  your  choice.” 


“My!  What  a  good  brother,”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “He’s 
more  liberal  than  mine  is.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Terry?”  laughed  Fred 
“  Your  sister  is  as  pretty  as  mine.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Terry,  “you  can’t  make  me 
shell  out  that  way.  My  sister  doesn't  wear  diamonds  or 
her  toes.” 
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They  are  pretty  enough  without  them,  eh?” 

“Now  you  two  boys  shut  up,"  cried  Evelyn,  “and  Mar- 
gie,  ten  toes,  ten  fingers  and  two  ears  make  twenty-two. 
I’ick  out  twenty-two  of  the  biggest  stones  in  that  collection, 
lor  you  II  never  get  another  such  a  chance  as  long  as  you 
live. 


“Oh,  brother  didn't  mean  that,”  returned  Margie.  “I 
wouldn't  impose  on  his  generosity  that  wav.  I'll  just  take 
four  of  them,  two  for  earrings,  and  a  couple  for  finger 


rings,  but  really  isn’t  it  strange  that  diamonds  should  look 
so  common  in  the  rough  state?” 

“Oh,  they  are  like  some  girls,”  said  Fred,  “they  don't 
look  pretty  till  you* dress  ’em  up.” 

“Well,  there’s  one  thing  about  them,”  put  in  Evelyn,  “a 
diamond  is  never  impudent  like  some  boys  I  know.” 

They  spent  nearly  an  hour  over  the  diamonds,  and  then 
prepared  to  go  to  the  Wild  West  show. 

“What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  for  an  escort?"  Margie 
asked.  “There  are  three  of  us  and  only  two  escorts.” 

“Well,  we’ll  need  a  policeman  to  take  care  of  Fred,”  re¬ 
marked  Evelyn,  “so  we’d  better  send  to  the  station  with  a 
request  for  the  best  looking  one  on  the  force,  to  be  sent  to 
the  house  here.” 

“Oh,  you  go  on  with  Mary  and  try  to  cut  her  out,” 
laughed  Fred. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “I'm  really  anxious  to  have  her  put 
to  the  test.” 

“No,  you  stay  with  Fred  and  me,”  suggested  Evelyn, 
“for  he’ll  be  sure  to  get  away  from  me.” 

“Say,  do  you  want  to  keep  me,  old  girl?”  Fred  asked, 
turning  quickly  on  her. 

“Well,  1  object  your  leaving  me  when  you  take  me  out 
anywhere,  and  so  would  any  other  girl.” 

All  the  way  to  the  exhibition  grounds,  the  little  party 
were  in  the  highest  spirits,  keeping  up  a  continual  flow  of 
wit  and  repartee,  the  bright,  laughing  faces  of  the  girls 
attracting  attention  on  the  cars  and  the  ferryboat. 

On  taking  their  seats  on  the  grand  stand,  Terry  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

% 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!  Just  look  back  three  seats  behind 
us,  will  you?” 

Fred  wheeled  around  and  looked  up  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated,  and  there  found  Sam  Junes  and  his  wife,  Flossie. 

“Hello,  Sam!”  he  called.  *  \ 

“Oil,  Sam!”  exclaimed  Flossie,  “there's  Fred  Fearnot. 
and  Terry,  too!  Evelyn  and  Mary  Hamilton.” 

Sam  rose  to  his  feet,  exclaiming : 

“Fred,  old  fellow,  catch  me!  I’m  going  to  jump  down 
on  you.” 

“Not  on  your  life,  Sam!”  returned  Fred.  “We've  got 
three  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  world  here  with  us,  and 
won't  take  any  chances  on  your  clumsiness.” 

The  grand  stand  was  so  densely  packed  with  spectators, 
that  neither  could  get  to  the  other.  Quite  a  number  of 
ladies  laughed  heartily  at  the  badinage  that  passed  between 
the  two  old  friends.  Evelyn  and  Marry  threw  kisses  at 
Flossie,  and  of  course  agreed  to  wait  and  get  together  after 
the  performance  was  over. 

“Who  are  they?”  Marguerite  asked  of  Evelvn. 


“Why,  it's  Sam  Innes,  a  famous  actor,  and  his  wife,  who 
is  also  a  splendid  actress.  They  are  great  friends  of  Fred's 


and  Terry’s.” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  them,  and  was  attracted  by 
Flossie's  bright,  laughing  face. 

“1  believe  brother  mentioned  them  in  some  of  his  let¬ 


ters.”  she  remarked  to  Evelvn. 

“Of  course  lie  did.  They  are  great  friends  of  his.” 
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>he  told  quite  a  number  of  incidents  of  their  career,  of 
now  Fred  had  once  found  Innes  in  Philadelphia  without  a 
dollar  and  almost  starving.  “He  got  him  a  position  and 
finally  organized  a  company,  took  them  on  the  road,  and 
made  thousands  of  dollars,”  she  added. 

“Were  they  married  then?”  Margie  asked. 

“Xo,  they  didn’t  marry  until  after  they  had  saved  up 
money  enough  to  buy  a  home,  and  now  have  one  of  the 
'Weetest  little  homes  in  the  world  over  in  Brooklyn.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  Sam  called  out,  “are  you  going  to  ride  on 
the  Deadviood  coach  again  to-day?” 

“Xo,”  was  the  reply.  “I've  been  told  those  redskins  are 
laying  for  me  with  bullets  instead  of  blank  cartridges,  so 
I  won't  take  the  chances.” 

“Sensible.”  laughed  Sam v“  We've  been  coming  here  for 
several  days,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  you,  for  we 
didn't  know  you  had  returned  to  the  city  until  we  read 
about  that  racket  in  the  papers.” 

“Well,  I  could  play  that  game  but  once,  you  know.” 

Very  much  to  Evelyn’s  relief,  Fred  never  left  the  grand 
>tand  during  the  entire  performance,  and  when  the  great 
crowd  dispersed  after  it  was  all  over,  they  waited  till  they 
were  joined  by  Sam  and  Flossie,  who  were  introduced  to 
Marguerite. 

“Miss  Fearnot,"  said  Sam,  as  he  bowed  low  before  her, 
“your  brother  is  the  best  friend  I've  had  since  my  parents 
died  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  wouldn’t 
do  for  that  boy.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  life;  not  only 
for  a  comfortable  home,  a  good  bank  account,  but  for  the 
dear  wife  1  have.” 

“Oh,  indeed  !”  she  exclaimed,  very  much  surprised. 

“Yes,  he  brought  about  the  match,  and  as  a  match¬ 
maker  he’s  a  success.  In  fact,  he’s  a  success  at  anything 
he  tackles.” 

“Well,  you  are  something  of  a  success  yourself,”  said 
Fred.  “Really  I’m  glad  to  see  you  and  the  old  girl.  What 
are  you  doing  now?” 

“We  are  playing  at  a  Broadway  theatre.” 

“Good !  We’ll  come  and  ,gee  you  this  very  evening.” 

“Look  here,  now,  old  fellow,  don’t  you  go  to  holding  me 
up  on  the  stage.  It  would  play  the  very  deuce  with  me.” 

“Don't  you  want  your  salary  raised?”  Fred  asked. 

“Xo,  we  are  getting  good  pay.” 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  talking  about?”  Margie 
asked,  and  Sam  explained  to  her  how  Fred  visited  several 
of  the  theatres  in  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  the  year  before, 
and  had  fun  with  the  performers  on  the  stage,  by  throwing 
his  voice  into  the  different  parts  of  the  house  and  guying 
them.  He’s  a  ventriloquist,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  yes,  he  wrote  me  that  he'd  had  some  fun  playing 
tricks  on  his  friends  with  his  ventriloquism,  but  he  never 
raid  anything  about  that.” 

“Well,  life  isn’t  long  enough  for  him  to  tell  about  all  his 
tricks.  It  would  take  a  half  dozen  historians  to  keep  up 

^with  him.” 

The  party  came  away  together,  separated  on  the  New 
York  side  of  the  ferry,  where  Sam  and  Flossie  were  com- 
jw  ,.,J  to  ha-ten  home  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the  theatre. 


When  Fred’s  party  reached  home,  he  and  Terry,  up  in  his 
room,  discussed  an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  both  of  them, 
which  lerry  was  the  first  to  mention. 

It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  projected  Wild  West 
show  of  their  own. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “there’s  millions  in  it!” 

“Of  course  there  is.  There  were  fully  fifteen  thousand 
people  at  that  performance  this  afternoon,  and  there  will 
probably  be  as  many  out  again  to-night.  I  tell  you  there 
is  five  thousand  dollars  a  day  clear  profit  in  it.” 

“  I  believe  you,  and  we  can  introduce  some  other  features 
that  will  make  it  even  better  than  Buffalo  Bill’s  show.  We 
can  go  out  West,  collect  our  own  redskins  and  bucking 
bronchos,  and  as  to  the  feats  of  marksmanship,  Buffalo 
Bill  hasn’t  got  a  man  who  can  beat  you  or  me.  We  can 
get  some  of  our  old  crowd  together  again.  Sam  and  Flossie 
would  go  in.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,”  and  a  platform  in  the  centre  of  that 
great  enclosure  with  sparring  matches  on  it,  would  draw 
like  a  mustard  plaster,  and  I  believe  we  can  get  up  the 
whole  business  at  about  one-half  what  it  has  cost  Buffalo 
Bill,  for  he  has  had  to  have  a  lot  of  managers  at  big  sal¬ 
aries.  You  and  I  can  manage  the  thing  ourselves.  There’s 
more  money  in  it  than  in  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley. 
Let’s  think  over  it  and  dream  over  it.” 

“All  right,  but  don’t  mention  it  yet  awhile,  or  those  girls 
in  the  house  would  raise  a  riot.” 

“All  right;  mum’s  the  word.” 

That  night  they  attended  a  Broadway  theatre  where  Sam 
Innes  and  his  wife  were  performing.  Flossie  was  the  star, 
and  the  uproarious  applause  she  received  from  a  crowded 
house  attested  her  popularity. 

“My!  How  she  has  improved  in  her  acting!”  exclaimed 
Evelyn. 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “she  sings  better,  too.” 

“They  are  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “They  are  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune,  because,  unlike  most  of  those  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  they  take  care  of  their  money.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  carried  bouquets  which  they  threw 
to  Flossie,  and  the  sparkle  of  her  eves,  smiles  and  blushing 
face  told  how  much  she  appreciated  them.  After  the  per¬ 
formance  was  over  they  waited  for  Sam  and  Flossie  to  join 
them  at  an  oyster  supper  nearby.  There  Sam  told  the  two 
boys  where  others  of  their  old  company  were.  Gussie  Sil¬ 
vers  was  playing  in  Philadelphia,  Elsie  Warner* was  playing 
in  Pittsburg,  while  Frank  Gale  and  his  wife  were  filling  an 
engagement  in  Baltimore. 

“How  is  Gussie  doing?”  Fred  asked. 

“Splendidly,”  said  Flossie. 

“Do  you  hear  from  her  often?” 

“Yes,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  she  never  writes  without 
inquiring  about  her  brother  Fred,  as  she  continues  to  call 
you.” 

“Why  does  she  call  you  brother?”  Marguerite  asked, 
turning  to  I ’red. 

“Because  !  told  her  to,”  he  replied.  “She  was  in  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  at  one  time,  and  1  helped  her  through. 
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and  told  her  that  if  she  ever  needed  a  brother  she  could  find 
one  in  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  Flossie,  “and  he  has  been  like  a  brother  to 
her.  She  is  a  good  little  girl,  who  has  supported  an  in¬ 
valid  mother  for  four  years  past.” 

“So  she  has,”  said  Sam,  “and  the  girl  who  does  that  is 
pure  gold.” 

“That’s  just  what  she  is,”  said  Fred.  “I  caught  her 
crying  on  the  train  one  day  and  sent  Elsie  Warner  to  her 
to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  It  was  financial.  The 
manager  was  a  mean  sort  of  fellow,  and  she  couldn  t  get 
money  enough  out  of  him  to  properly  care  for  her  mother. 
She  is  painstaking  in  her  work,  has  a  sweet  voice,  a  re¬ 
tentive  memory,  and  is  a  perfect  picture  on  the  stage.” 

“Do  you  know  her,  Evelyn?”  Marguerite  asked. 

“Yes.  I  met  her  in  Chicago,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.” 

“Well,”  said  Marguerite,  before  she  bade  the  two  boys 
good  night  down  in  the  parlor,  “I  always  knew  that  I  had 
a  good  brother,  but  I’ve  learned  some  things  about  him  to¬ 
night  that  make  me  love  him  more  than  ever,  if  sudi  a 
thing  is  possible,  I’m  really  proud  of  him,”  and  she  threw 
her  arms  around  Fred’s  neck  as  she  spoke,  and  kissed  him 
tenderly. 

As  soon  as  he  and?  Terry  left  the  girls  to  go  up  to  their 
rooms,  Evelyn  and  Mary  began  telling  his  sister  many 
things  about  him  which  she  had  not  heard  of,  while  at¬ 
tending  school  in  Germany.* 

“He’s  as  tender  hearted  as  a  little  child,”  said  Evelyn, 
“and  as  fierce  as  a  tiger  when  lie  has  to  fight.  He  really 
doesn’t  know  what /fear  is.  He  seems  to  bear  a  charmed 
life,  and  never  hesitates  to  risk  it  to  save  others  when  in 
peril.  He  and  Terry  are  like  two  brothers,  they  would 
fight  for  each  other  to  the  death,  and  it  really  seems  they 
cannot  live  apart.” 

“Well,  isn’t  Terry  like  him?”  Marguerite  asked. 

“They  are  very  much  alike,”  replied  Evelyn. 

“Indeed  they  are!”  added  Mary,  “for  I  think  Terry 
as  brave  as  Fred  and  as  tender  hearted.  He  loves  his 
mother,  sisters  and  little  brothers  as  a  good  boy  ought  to.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “and  he  loves  you  just  as  a 
sweetheart  ought,”  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  Mary’s 
neck  and  kissed  her  on  both  her  blushing  cheeks. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  “are  they  engaged?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Evelyn,  “if  they  are,  neither  one  of 
them  will  own  up  to  it,  but  they  can’t  fool  me.  1  know  that 
he’s  just  dead  in  love  with  her.” 

“Let  me  kiss  you  for  him,  dear,”  said  Margie,  gliding  up 
to  Mary,  throwing  her  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissing 
her,  which  little  act  of  sympathy  made  blushing  Mary  very 
happy  indeed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TWO  SISTERS  PLOT  WITH  THEIR  BROTHERS  FOR  A  TRIP 

WEST. 

It  would  take  a  volume  of  a  thousand  pages  to  describe 
fully  to  the  render  how  Fred,  Terry  and  the  three  girls  en¬ 


joyed  themselves  during  the  first  fortnight  after  Mar-  . 
guerite  Fearnot’s  return.  They  visited  nearly  every  place 
of  amusement  in  the  metropolis>  besides  entertaining  in¬ 
timate  friends  at  the  Fearnot  residence.  Marguerite  was 
a  good  deal  like  Evelyn,  being  amiable,  bright,  witty  and  # 
unselfish.  She  admired  her  brother  and  his  chum,  and  * 
they,  of  course,  almost  worshipped  her. 

Suddenly  the  little  party  was  broken  up. 

Wicklow,  the  manager  of  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  ranch  in  " 
Colorado,  and  Nick  Taylor,  the  owner  of  the  big  ranch 
south  of  theirs,  wrote  letters  explaining  their  inability  to 
settle  the  dispute  about  unbranded  cattle,  which  both 
Wicklow  and  a  neighboring  ranch  owner  laid  claim  to,  and 
urgently  requested  their  immediate  presence  at  the  ranch. 

Say,  Terry,  old  man;  we’ve  both  been  trying  to  put  this 
thing  olf  just  as  long  as  we  could,  but  we’ve  got  to  go.” 

“Yes,  I  don’t  see  any  other  way,  Fred.”  , ! 

“Neither  do  I,  and  mother  and  sister  are  going  to  pro¬ 
test  against  my  leaving  New  York  at  this  time.  She’ll  say 
that  you  can  go  out  there  and  attend  to  it,  and  perhaps  you 
could.  But  if  there  is  any  trouble  we  both  should  be  there 
to  meet  it.” 

“That’s  so,”  assented  Terry.  “Nick  might  lend  a  hand, 
but  he  has  his  own  ranch  to  look  after  twenty  miles  away.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I’m  going  to 
show  this  letter  to  mother  and  Marguerite,  and  try  to  im¬ 
press  them  with  the  idea  that  our  presence  out  there  is  an 
absolute  necessitv.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  have  to  do  that,  or  they  won't  let  you  go. 
But  say,  Fred,  let  me  put  a  flea  in  your  ear  about  the  size 
of  a  full  grown  bullfrog.” 

“What  do  you  take  me  for?”  Fred  asked,  “a  donkey? 

My  ears  are  no  larger  than  yours.  If  you  must  put  a  flea  in 
it,  let  it  be  the  little  dog  flea  that  can  jump  out  if  he  isn't 
satisfied  with  his  quarters.  Come  on  with  your  flea.” 

“Well,  watch  him  jump  now,”  said  Terry.  “What’s  the 
matter  with  taking  the  girls  out  there  with  us?” 

\  “Great  Scott!  That  flea  ju^t  suits  me!  Mother  will 
kick  on  that,  but  *after  her  long  confinement  at  school,  she 
can  certainly  see  that  a  few  weeks  out  on  the  open  prairie 
is  just  the  thing  that  sister  needs.  She'd  come  back  brown 
as  a  berry  and  in  better  health  than  she  has  been  for  years. 
Hanged  if  1  don’t  talk  with  her  about  it  before  speaking 
with  mother,”  and  he  went  in  search  of  his  sister  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  He  found  all  three  of  them  together  at 
the  piano  in  the  parlor. 

“Say,  look  here,  girls,”  said  lie,  “there’s  nothing  in  New 
^  ork  we  haven't  already  seen.  Now  listen  to  this  letter 
while  1  read  it,  and  make  a  little  explanation,”  and  he  ^ 
proceeded  to  read  the  letter.  Before  he  had  half  finished 


it  Terry  entered  the  room  and  sat  down  as  a  quiet  listener. 

“  1  red.”  said  Evelyn,  interrupting  the  reading.  “I  know 
just  what’s  coming.  All  that  means  that  you  and  Terry 


want  to  start  out  again  and  leave  us  skirls  hen'  in  an  Adam- 


less  Eden.” 

“Hold  on,  now,  old  girl."  replied  Fred,  “don't  interrupt 
the  proceedings,  for  there  is  a  law  forbidding  the  disturb¬ 


ance  of  public  meetings.” 
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“It's  you  who  are  doing  the  disturbing,”  she  retorted. 
“  1  livl  just  like  doing  as  you  and  Terry  do  when  you  get 
mad,  make  a  complete  wreck  of  everything  in  the  room.” 

“Say,  Terry,"  called  Fred,  “tie  your  handkerchief  over 
your  sister's  mouth  until  1  finish  reading  this.” 

“Oh,  go  on  with  your  reading,”  and  he  read  the  letter 
through  to  the  end  and  proceeded  to  explain  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  he  and  Terry  should  go  out  to  the 
ranch. 

“Just  what  1  thought,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Well,  if  you'll  just  wait  I'll  tell  you  something  you 
didn't  think,  and  that  is  this,  that  you  three  girls  must  go 
with  us.” 


“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  “I  would  like  ever  so 
much  to  go !” 

Evelyn  was  surprised.  She  turned  and  looked  at  Terry, 
who  nodded  his  head  to  her  and  smilingly  remarked : 

“Now,  what  have  you  to  say,  sis?  You  know  that  Fred 
and  I  have  been  wanting  to  get  some  of  you  out  there  ever 
since  we  got  possession  of  the  ranch.  You  and  mother  and 
Mary  spent  several  weeks  with  us  up  at  Deadham  Lake, 
and  had  a  splendid  time,  but  that  was  no  more  like  a  big 
ranch  with  its  thousands  of  cattle  in  the  far  West  than  the 
moon  is  like  the  sun.” 

“Oh,  we  must  go!”'  put  in  Marguerite.  “I’m  sure  it 
would  do  me  ever  so  much  good  to  spend  a  few  weeks  out 
in  the  open  air,  horseback  riding,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“It  would  be  just  the  thing  for  you,  sister,”  added  Fred, 
“but  vou’ve  been  home  onlv  twp  weeks,  and  I  fear  we’ll 
have  trouble  with  mother,  who  #ill  object  to  parting  with 
you  so  soon.  That’s  why  I  wanted  to  let  you  girls  know 
about  it  before  mentioning  it  to  her.  You’ve  been  away 
from  home  a  long  time,  %nd  Terry  and  I  have  been  on  the 
go  a  great  deal  also.  We’ve  got  good  quarters  there,  a  good 
housekeeper,  and  a  dozen  faithful  fellows,  whose  presence 
is  a  guarantee  of  ample  protection.  We  have  plenty  of 
horses,  all  well  trained,  and  we’ll  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  dash  over  the  prairies  in  the  saddle,  rounding  up  cat¬ 
tle,  fishing  or  hunting,  and  attend  dances  at  an  old  tav¬ 
ern  twenty  miles  away  called  Ranchman’s  Rest.  Society  is 
rough  out  there,  but  the  people  are  good  hearted  and  hon¬ 
est,  and  I  think  that  all  three  of  you  would  enjoy  the 
change  more  than  anything  you  have  ever  seen  in  your 
sweet  young  lives.” 

“Sweet  young  lives  is  good,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “If  you’ll 
just  say  that  a  few  times  more,  you  might  persuade  us  to 


go.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  repeat  it  as  often  as  you  wish,”  he  returned, 
“it  comes  natural  to  me  whenever  you  are  around.  ISow 
you  and  Margie  will  each  have  a  brother  along,  and  of 
r o  * r-e  you  must  take  charge  of  Mary,  who  hasn  t  a  brother.’ 

“Oh,  I’ll  let  her  have  my  brother,”  remarked  Evelyn. 
“  \  girl  always  prefers  somebody  else’s  brother  to  her  own, 


an  v  way.” 

Mar'  blushed,  smiled  and  said  she  feared  that  her  moth¬ 
er  wouldn’t  consent  to  her  goir". 


i,  that’s  all  right,”  sa 


“we’ll  just  run  away 


with  you.  We  don’t  intend  to  go  without  you,  and  if  you 
persist  in  trying  to  refuse  to  go,  you’ll  have  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  playing  the  very 
deuce  with  our  business.” 

“When  do  you  wish  to  start,  brother?”  Evelyn  asked  of 
Terry. 

“Just  as  soon  as  you  girls  can  get  ready.” 

“Well,  see  here,  now,”  put  in  Fred,  “you  girls  have  got 
to  do  some  pretty  nice  work  in  a  diplomatic  way  in  gaining 
mother’s  consent  for  sister  to  go  with  us.  1  suggest  that 
after  I  have  read  her  this  letter,  and  shown  her  how  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  it  is  that  Terry  and  I  should  go  out  there 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  have  gained  her  consent  to  it, 
then  you  girls  get  around  her  and  beg  her  to  let  you  go 
with  us,  without  letting  her  know  that  you  have  said  any¬ 
thing  to  us  about  it.” 

The  .girls  laughingly  agreed  to  do  their  best  to  gain  Mrs. 
Fearnot’s  consent,  and  Fred  at  once  sought  her  in^her  sit¬ 
ting  room. 

“Say,  mother,  read  these,  please,”  and  he  handed  her  two 
letters,  one  from  Nick  Taylor  and  the  other  from  Wicklow.  § 
Without  saying  a  word,  Mrs.  Fearnot  took  the  letters  and 
read  them,  while  lie  sat  nearby  waiting  to  hear  what  she 
would  have  to  say. 

“It’s  too  bad!”  remarked  Mrs.  Fearnot,  as  she  handed 
the  letters  back  to  him  after  reading  them. 

“Yes,  it  is,  mother ; "but/you  can  see  from  what  they  both 
say,  that  I  have  tried  to  have  Nick  and  Wicklow  settle  the 
matter  themselves,  for  I  didn’t  wish  to  go  out  there  until 
later  in  the  season.  There’s  big  money  in  that  ranch,  but 
to  get  it  out  it  must  be  attended  to  promptly.  We’ve  got 
good  men  in  charge  of  it,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  oc¬ 
casionally  pay  them  a  visit,  and  give  directions.” 

“Yes,  yes,  it’s  the  same  in  any  kind  of  business.  How 
long  do  you  expect  to  be  gone?” 

“Two  weeks,  three  weeks,  maybe  four,  but  we  will  return 
just  as  soon  as  we  can.” 

“Is  it  necessary  for  both  of  you  to  go?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so.  Terry  and  1  talked  that  matter  over. 

It  is  possible  that  one  of  us  might  settle  the  matter,  and 
then  again  the  presence  of  both  of  us  might  be  required. 
I’m  sorry  that  we  have  to  leave  the  girls  for  a  while,  but 
business  is  business,  you  know.  I  want  you  to  explain  it  to 
the  girls,  mother,  so  they  won’t  feel  hurt  with  Terry  and 
me  for  leaving  them,”  and  with  that  he  folded  the  letters, 
put  them  in  his  pocket  and  left  the  room,  muttering  to 
himself : 

“I  hate  to  play  such  a  trick  on  her,  but  it’s  for  the  benefit 
of  the  girls,  and  now  I’ll  leave  to  them  the  task  of  fin¬ 
ishing  it  up.” 

He  and  Terrv  then  left  the  house  and  Mrs.  Fearnot,  all 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  girls  were  already  posted, 
proceeded  to  tell  them  what  she  thought  would  be  most  un¬ 
pleasant  news.  She  tactfully  explained  the  necessity  that 
called  the  two  boys  away,  and  expressed  her  sympathy  for 
them  under  the  circumstances. 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  “isn’t  it  awful  ?” 

“It’s  simply  horrid!”  put  in  Evelyn.  Mary,  of  course, 
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mnuined  silent.  Suddenly  Marguerite  turned  to  her  moth¬ 
er,  and  said : 

“It  would  serve  them  just  right  if  we  girls  should  insist 
on  going  with  them.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  her  mother,  “go  way  out  in  the 
wild  West  on  a  ranch  where  the  nearest  neighbor  is  three, 
four  or  five  miles  away  !  Why,  what  are  you  thinking  about, 
dear ?” 


“Now,  mother,  brother  wrote  me  so  much  about  that 
ranch,  and  the  free,  wild  life  of  the  prairie,  that  I  m  just 
crazy  to  see  it,  and  besides,  after  my  long  confinement  at 
school,  horseback  riding  over  the  prairies  for  two  or  three 
weeks  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  me.  I 
would  come  home  brown  as  a  berry,  and  ever  so  much 
stronger  and  healthier  than  I  am  now;  and  if  you'll  just 
give  your  consent,  we  girls  will  go  right  along  with  them, 
whether  they  want  us  to  or  not,  and  to  get  rid  of  us.  they'll 
have  to  bring  us  back  home.” 

“Why,  you  don't  know  those  boys,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot, 
shaking  her  head,  “nothing  would  please  them  better  than 
to  get  you  girls  out  there  on  that  ranch.  They  wouldn't 
let  you  come  East  again  until  the  snow  flies.” 

“Xow,  mother.  1  promise  you  that  we  won't  stay  a  day 
longer  than  four  weeks;  and  if  we  can  come  back  in  two  or 
three,  we’ll  do  so.  We’ll  never  have  such  an  opportunity 
again.  Evelyn  and  1  will  have  our  brothers  along  as  pro¬ 
tectors,  and  of  course  we  can  take  care  of  Mary  too.” 

“Do  you  wish  to  go,  Evelyn?”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked. 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  wanting  to  go,  and  Mary  and  I  have 
often  talked  about  it,  and  now  as  Fred  will  have  his  sister 
along,  I’m  more  than  ever  anxious  to  go.” 

“Do  you  wish  to  go  too,  Mary?” 

“Yes,  I'd  like  to  go  if  mother  will  consent?” 

“Well,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot,  turning  to  Marguerite, 
“I  believe  myself  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  your  health 
to  make  the  trip,  but  T  shall  hold  you  to  your  promise  not 
to  stay  longer  than  four  weeks,  and  furthermore,  that  when 
vou  come  back  home  vou'll  stay  here.” 

Marguerite  sprang  up,  threw  her  arms  around  her  moth¬ 
er’s  neck  and  kissed  her. 


“Now,  girls,”  said  she,  “we'll  go  with  those  boys  whether 
they  want  us  to  or  not.  We  must  hurry  downtown  and  get 
suits  of  rough  material  suitable  for  such  a  trip,  and  con¬ 
stant  horseback  riding,  and  leave  our  silks,  satins  and  laces 
at  home.  We’ll  get  everything  ready  before  we  inform  the 
young  gentlemen  that  we  are  going  to  take  charge  of  them.” 

“Oh,  my,”  exclaimed  Mary,  “I  can’t  do  that.  They 
might  not  like  it,  and  besides  I'll  have  to  write  home  to 
father  for  money.” 

“Not  a  cent !”  said  Marguerite. 

“No,  of  course  not,”  put  in  Evelyn.  “You  let  us  manage 
it,  dear,’  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  three  girls  were  on 
their  wav  downtown  in  the  Fearnot  carriage,  where  they 
made  all  tin*  purchases  that  were  necessary. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  given  Marguerite  and  Evelyn  a  big 
roll  of  bills  for  the  purpose. 

“Orcnt  Scott,  Tcrrv.  old  man.”  chuckled  Fred,  “we  flat¬ 


ter  ourselves  that  we  know  a  thing  or  two,  but  tho-e  two 
sisters  of  ours  are  not  very  far  behind  us,  are  they?” 

“No,  but  Fm  afraid  Mary’s  mother  is  going  to  object.”  • 
“Oh,  well,  we'll  go  right  up  to  Fredonia  in  a  bunch,  and 
if  all  five  of  us  can't  win  the  fight,  we’d  better  give  up 
our  belts.” 


While  the  girls  were  shopping,  Fred  and  Terry,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  went  over  to  the  Wild  West  show  to 
quietly  make  mental  calculations  about  the  possibility  of. 
getting  up  a  similar  exhibition  on  their  own  account  while 
out  West.  There  they  met  Buffalo  Bill,  who  was  quite 
anxious  to  engage  Fred  as  an  expert  with  the  lariat. 

“Thank  you,  colonel,”  said  Fred,  “it's  impossible.  01- 
cott  and  1  are  going  to  leave  for  the  West  in  a  day  or  two. 
we  have  a  ranch  in  Colorado  that  needs  looking  after.  But. 
look  here,  I’d  like  to  buy  that  lariat  1  found  on  top  of  the  . 
old  stagecoach  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  It’s  the  best  one  I 
ever  saw;  just  the  right  size  and  length,  and  as  strong  as 
a  rope  of  wire.” 

“I'll  make  you  a  present  of  it,”  said  Cody,  “as  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  extra  ones  in  our  collection.” 

“Thanks,  a  thousand  times,  colonel.  I  appreciate  that 
more  than  a  thousand  times  its  value,  and  some  day  I'll 
try  to  prove  it  to  you.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  1  see  you  have  the  right  stuff  in 
you.  More  than  a  thousand  people  have  asked  me  who  the 
young  fellow  was  who  yanked  that  redskin  off  of  his  pony 
so  deftly  from  the  top  of  the  stage.  I’ve  been  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  some  of  our  cowboys  to  perform  the  same  feat,  as  it 
created  a  big  sensation;  but  it  won't  do  for  them  to  try  it 
and  fail,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  redskins  have  an  in-  * 
superable  objection  to  being  lassoed,  they  think  it's  a  dis¬ 
grace,  almost  as  much  as  losing  a  scalp.” 

Buffalo  Bill  sent  a  man  for  the*lariat,  who  returned  with 
it  a  half  hour  later. 


“Terry,  just  look  at  that,”  said  Fred,  “that's  a  dandy, 
isn’t  it  ?  It  has  just  the  right  weight  and  suppleness,”  and 
he  held  up  the  coiled  lariat  for  Terry’s  inspection.  It  was 
made  of  rawhide,  which  had  been  so  manipulated  in  being 
cured,  that  it  was  soft  as  India  rubber,  and  of  the  proper 
thickness  from  end  to  end.  It  had  probably  been  made  bv 
an  expert  vaquero. 

When  they  returned  to  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
the  girls  had  preceded  them  scarcely  a  half  hour. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  Evelyn  asked  of  Fred. 

“Over  to  the  Wild  Wrest  show.” 

“Oh,  my!  Did  you  see  that  Indian?” 

“Oh,  don’t  ask  me  any  questions  now.”  said  Fred,  “just 
look  at  this,  will  you  ?”  and  he  held  up  the  lariat. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked,  “a  rope?”  j 

“  ^  es,  the  one  1  caught  that  redskin  with  the  first  time  T 
went  over  there.  Colonel  Cody  made  me  a  present  of  it.” 

rl  he  girls  examined  the  lariat  with  a  groat  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  .  while  Evelyn  kept  plying  the  hoys  with  questions 
about  what  happened  on  their  visit,  and  the  wav  thev 
evaded  answering  them  caused  her  to  suspect  that  thev 
had  again  run  into  trouble. 
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"Well,”  said  she,  “if  you  won't  tell  me,  I’ll  search  the 
papers  to-morrow  morning.” 

"Oh,  wove  fixed  the  reporters  all  right,”  chuckled  Terry, 
"but  we  want  to  get  out  of  town  here  to  avoid  being  ar¬ 
rested.” 

At  that  Evelyn  turned  pale. 

"Brother,  what  have  you  and  Fred  been  doing?”  she  de¬ 
manded.  "W hy  should  anybody  want  to  arrest  you?” 

“Now,  see  here,  sister.  Don’t  ask  so  many  questions. 
It  s  rather  tough  on  a  fellow  when  he  comes  home  to  have 
his  sister  hold  him  up  and  question  him  like  a  lawyer 
cross-examining  a  witness.  It’s  all  right  for  a  fellow’s 
wife  to  make  him  give  an  account  of  himself,  when  he’s 
been  away  from  home,  but  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a  chap 
to  be  held  up  by  a  sister  that  way.” 

"Terry,  did  you  and  Fred  have  a  fight  with  those  In¬ 
dians  ?”  X 

"Do  we  look  as  though  we’ve  been  in  a  fight?  Do  you 
•  see  any  wounds?  Haven’t  we  got  our  hair  on  our  heads 
yet  ?” 

“  Oh,  pshaw  !  How  aggravating  you  are  !  I  suppose  you 
both  will  slip  out  of  town  before  sunrise,  and  we’ll  have  a 
lot  of  policemen  watching  the  house  here.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  EVELYN  BREAKS  THE  STRAIN  OF  A  PERILOUS 

SITUATION. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  for  the  trip,  Fred,  Terry 
and  the  three  girls  left  New  York  for  Fredonia.  They 
telegraphed  to  the  railroad  agent  at  the  station  nearest  their 
ranch  out  in  Colorado,  to  send  word  down,  to  Wicklow  to 
have  a  wagon  and  saddle  horses  for  five,  and  meet  them 
at  the  station  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

They  stopped  at  Fredonia  to  spend  a  day  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  consent  for  Mary  to 
accompany  them.  Both  the  Hamilton  and  Olcott  families 
met  them  at  the  train  and  gave  Fred’s  beautiful  sister  a 
most  cordial,  not  to  say  a  most  loving,  welcome. 

Mary  was  taken  to  her  home,  while  Fred  and  his  sister 
accompanied  the  Oleotts. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  taken  greatly  by  surprise 
when  she  heard  that  they  were  going  out  to  Colorado,  and 
that  they  were  insisting  on  Mary’s  accompanying  them. 
For  several  hours  she  refused  to  give  her  consent,  but  at 
last  she  was  persuaded,  and  the  party  was  made  very  happy. 
Fred  promised  to  bring  her  back  a  live  Indian.  She  de¬ 
clined  the  present  in  advance,  by  saying  that  there  were 
Indians  enough  around  already. 

I  “That  means  me,  I  suppose,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  I’m  not  calling  any  names,  but  you  and  Fred  both 
act  a  good  deal  like  Indians  by  never  staying  long  in  one 

place.”  * 

“Why,  we  are  in  the  world  yet,  are  we  not?” 

“  Ye-,  but  you  don’t  seem  to  think  it  quite  big  enough  for 

I  you.” 
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It  was  a  very  hard  matter  for  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  consent 
for  her  daughter  to  make  the  trip,  but  as  Evelyn  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  were  going,  she  knew  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  and 
proper  for  her  to  go,  so  the  next  day  they  were  on  their  way 
West,  and  a  jolly  party  they  were  all  the  way. 

They  reached  the  little  station  on  the  railroad  thirty  miles 
north  of  the  ranch,  where  they  found  four  cowboys,  who 
had  come  up  with  a  wagon  for  their  baggage,  and  some 
supplies  for  the  cupboard,  with  five  saddle  horses. 

They  greeted  Fred  and  Terry  with  cheers,  and  how  they 
did  stare  at  the  three  beautiful  girls  who  came  with  them. 

“Say,  boss,”  said  one  of  the  cowboys,  “I  see  you  brought 
a  lariat  with  you.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred,  “It’s  the  finest  one  I  ever  saw.  It 
was  given  to  me  by  Buffalo  Bill.” 

The  cowbov  took  it  in  his  hand  and  examined  it.  His 
three  companions  scrutinized  it  also. 

“The  man  who  made  it  understood  his  business,”  re¬ 
marked  one  of  them.  “I  never  saw  one  just  like  it.” 

“We  had  to  use  the  lasso  several  times  last  week,”  re¬ 
marked  another,  “to  catch  a  couple  of  horses  who  preferred 
the  freedom  of  the  open  prairie  to  the  barn  lot.” 

“Did  you  get  ’em  all  right?”  Terry  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  no  trouble  about  that,  but  it  was  a  pretty  hot 
run  for  a  while.” 

The  boys  assisted  the  girls  into  the  saddles-,  and  started 
off  southward,  leaving  the  wagon  to  follow  with  the  bag¬ 
gage  and  provisions  at  a  more  leisurely  pace. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  were  more  familiar  with  the  exercise 
than  was  Marguerite,  who  had  done  very  little  horseback 
riding,  but  she  had  a  well  trained,  gentle  animal  which 
Fred  and  Terry  had  bought  in  the  East  and  shipped  out 
to  the  ranch  with  several  others.  None  of  those  the  girls 
were  riding  were  given  to  bucking,  but  the  two  that  Fred 
and  Terry  rode,  while  they  were  well  trained  and  powerful 
animals,  were  still  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  throw  off  a 
rider  they  were  not  familiar  with.  They  had  ridden  them 
before,  but  after  such  a  Ions:  absence  from  the  ranch  thev 
were  almost  strangers  to  them.  So  when  they  had  gone 
but  a  mile  Terry’s  horse  bounced  him  about  three 
feet  in  the  air,  as  he  was  riding  alongside  of  Mary.  He 
dropped  into  the  saddle,  with  a  grunt  that  was  heard  by 
every  one  in  the  party,  and  the  next  moment  he  went  up 
again. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mary,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
#  \ 

him. 

“Oh,  he’s  getting  gay,”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“Jump  off,  brother!  Jump  off,”  cried  Evelyn. 

“Hold  on  to  him,  Terry!”  sang  out  Fred. 

Terry  was  too  busy  trying  to  hold  on  to  make  any  re¬ 
marks,  and  for  about  fifteen  minutes  it  was  a  terrific  strug¬ 
gle  between  him  and  the  broncho  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  who  was  the  master.  At  one  time  the  broncho  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  his  fore  feet  with  his  heels  high  in  the  air,  at  aifSlher 
his  position  was  the  reverse,  and  he  was  standing  straight 
up  on  his  hind  feet,  threatening  to  fall  over  backward  and 
crush  him.  Of  course  the  girls  were  frightened,  but  Terry 
was  a  stayer.  He  kept  his  scat,  and  every  time  the  broncho 


I 


raised  him  out  of  his  saddle,  his  spurs  raked  him  about  a 
foot  on  each  side,  inflicting  pains  that  fairly  made  him 
groan.  At  last  the  broncho  saw  that  he  had  a  master,  and 
gave  up  the'  fight;  but  he  started  oil  like  the  wind,  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  Fred  and  the  three  girls  in  a  swinging  gallop. 


“Fred,”  asked  Evelyn,  “was  that  horse  bucking ?” 

“Yes.  Don’t  you  remember  seeing  that  at  the  Wild  West 
show  ?” 

“Yes,  but  that  Wild  West  show  wasn’t  anything  to  that 
one.  But  I  didn't  know  that  Terry  was  such  a  splendid 
rider.” 

“There’s  no  better  rider  in  the  West  than  Terry,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred,  “but  the  first  time  we  came  west  on  a  visit  to 


Nick  Taylor’s  ranch,  the  broncho  pitched  him  clear  over 
his  head.  You  know  Terry  is  game  clear  through.  He 
picked  himself  up,  mounted  again,  and  it  was  a  fight  for 
at  least  a  half  hour  between  him  and  the  broncho,  but  he 
won.  Every  joint  in  him  ached  for  a  week  afterward.” 

“Did  one  ever  throw  you?”  Marguerite  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  had  the  same  experience.  Every  fellow  has 
to  learn.” 

“Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “does  this  horse  that  I’m  riding 
do  that  way  too?” 

“Bless  you,  no.  Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I’d 
put  such  a  precious  thing  as  you  are  on  the  back  of  a  buck¬ 
ing  broncho?” 

“How  about  mine,  brother?”  Marguerite  asked. 

“Oh,  you  are  a  precious  thing,  too,”  he  replied. 

“And  Mary’s?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  Terry  thinks  she’s  the  most  precious  thing  on 
earth.” 

The  girls  laughed  and  Mary  blushed  like  a  rose,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  Fred  wouldn’t  talk  that  way. 

“All  right,  dear,  but  don’t  you  forget  it,  that  we  two 
boys  think  you  three  girls  are  the  sweetest  and  the  most 
valuables  packages  ever  put  up  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  we 
are  going  to  take  care  of  you,  see  that  you  have  a  good  time, 
and  when  you  come  to  die,  feel  grateful  that  you  lived  at 
the  same  time  we  did.” 

“My!  can’t  he  talk?”  laughed  Evelyn,  turning  to  Mar¬ 
guerite.  “He  can  say  more  and  mean  less  than  any  man 
of  his  age  in  the  world.” 

“Oh,  here’s  Terry  coming  back,”  exclaimed  Mary,  who 
had  been  watching  him  during  the  fierce  ride  that  had  car¬ 
ried  him  nearly  a  mile  ahead  of  them. 


“Oh,  he’ll  always  come  back  to  where  you  are,”  put  in 
Fred. 

“Oh,  do  please  hush  talking  that  way!” 

“\\  hat’s  the  matter?  Don't  you  like  it?  There’s  no¬ 
body  out  here  to  hear  it  but  our  own  little  crowd.  You 


can  talk  that  wav  to  me  just  as  much  as  }rou  please,  and  the 
more  you  do,  the  better  I’ll  like  it.” 

“Well,  I  won’t,”  she  laughed. 

“No,  of  course  not.  You  are  saving  it  all  for  Terry.  We 
have  several  fine  oaks  in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  ranch 
house,  with  seaD  under  them,  just  the  place  for  spooning, 
and  I’ve  often  heard  Terrv  sav  that  he  wished  he  had  you 
there  on  a  starlight  evening.” 


“My,  what  a  tease!”  said  Mary.  “Evelyn,  can’t  you 
and  Marguerite  persuade  him  to  stop?  I  don’t  mind  it 
when  Terry  is  not  about,  but  it’s  very  embarrassing  when 
he  is  around.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “unless  he  does  the  teasing  him¬ 
self.” 

“Now,  brother,”  protested  Marguerite,  “Mary  doesn't 
like  that;  neither  would  I,  so  please  stop  it.” 

“Mary,  dear,  1  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Fred,  “I  won't 
do  so  any  more,  but  I’ll  Introduce  one  of  the  cowboys  to 
Margie,  and  make  them  my  victims.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Margie,  “you’ll  be  running  a  very 
great  risk.  I'm  a  very  romantic  sort  of  girl,  who  would  be 
just  foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a  cowboy,  run  away 
and  marry  him.  I  tell  you  so,  that  you  may  realize  your 
responsibility.” 

“That’s  all  right.  If  I  find  him  getting  really  in  earnest, 
I'll  throw  my  lariat  around  his  neck  and  string  him  up 
to  the  limb  of  a  tree.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Terry  as  he  dashed  up  on  his 
conquered  broncho,  “there’s  a  little  party  of  Indians  and 
three  or  four  whites  around  that  hill  on  the  right  out 
there.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “real,  wild  Indians?”  and 
the  faces  of  the  three  girls  told  that  they  were  badly  fright¬ 
ened. 

“  No,  I  guess  they  are  not  very  wild,”  said  Terry,  “I  don’t 
think  there  are  any  wild  Indians  living  any  more.” 

“Well,  they  won’t  bother  us,  will  they?” 

“No,  I  think  not.  There  is  no  Indian  war  on  hand  just 
now.  They  may  be  a  party  in  search  of  stray  cattle.” 

They  rode  about  half  a  mile  farther,  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  party  of  seven  horsemen,  who  had  hitherto  been 
concealed  from  view  by  a  low  range  of  hills  out  on  their  . 
right.  They  were  nearly  a  mile  away  though  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  so  far  off.  Distance  on  the  prairies  is  a  good 
deal  like  that  on  the  water,  very  deceptive. 

“There  they  are,”  said  Terrv.  “There  are  seven  of  them, 
and  I  think  three  of  them  are  white  men.” 

“Oh,  they  are  coming  this  way!”  exclaimed  Margie,  as 
the  horsemen  came  riding  toward  them. 

“Do  you  know  any  of  them,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  not  at  that  distance,”  and  Terry  looked  back  along 
the  way  they  had  come  to  see  if  the  wagon  with  the  bag¬ 
gage  and  four  cowboys  were  in  sight,  but  they  too,  were 
behind  the  hills  and  could  not  be  seen. 

The  wagon  was  fully  a  couple  of  miles  in  the  rear. 

•  Fred  and  Terry,  however,  apprehended  no  danger,  and 
cautioned  the  girls  against  showing  any  fear  when  the  party 
came  up. 

“But  they  are  all  armed,”  said  Evelyn.  “Every  one  of 
them  has  a  gun.” 

“It's  customary  for  people  to  carry  rifles  with  them  out 
on  the  plains  here,  either  for  defence  or  for  game,  so  there 
is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  their  being  armed.  Just  ride  along 
leisurely,  and  they  may  simply  stop  us,  to  ask  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  end  then  ride  on." 

So  th«n  rede  forward,  but  all  the  time  Fred  noticed  that 
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iho  strangers  were  riding  straight  across  their  pathway, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  they  met. 

“Never  saw  them  before,”  remarked  Terry  in  an  un¬ 
dertone,  when  they  were  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
ot  them.  “1  thought  at.  first  they  might  be  some  of  Banks’ 
crowd.” 

I  red  made  no  reply,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they  were 
greeted  by  a  gruff  hello  from  a  big,  bushy-bearded  white 
man,  who  was  dressed  in  half  cowboy  and  half  miner 

fashion. 

“Good  morning, ”  returned  Fred,  but  without  halting. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  the  man  asked. 

“Yve  are  going  down  to  a  ranch  below  here.  Which  way 
are  you  going? 

Instead  of  answering  the  question,  the  fellow  rode  up 
to  Fred,  accompanied  by  another  white  man,  and  sud¬ 
denly  presented  a  revolver  at  him,  saying: 

“Hands  up!” 

The  fellow  had  the  drop  on  him,  but  the  other  was  a 
little  too  late  to  get  the  drop  on  Terry,  who  drew  his  re¬ 
volver  quick  as  a  Hash  of  lightning,  and  covered  him,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Stop  where  you  are,  or  down  you  go !” 

For  a  wonder  none  of  the  girls  screamed.  They  were  so 
utterly  horrified  at  the  situation  that  they  sat  like  statues 
on  their  horsey 

“Hold  up,  Bill,”  said  Terry’s  man  to  his  companion, 
“the  galoot  got  the  drop  on  me.” 

“So  I  have,”  said  Terry,  “and  it’s  life  for  a  life.  What 
sort  of  a  game  are  you  fellows  trying  to  play?” 

Neither  of  them  answered  the  question,  but  the  other 
white  man  and  four  Indians  kept  drawing  nearer. 

“If  they  come  nearer,  you  are  a  dead  man,”  said  Terry. 

“There’ll  be  another  dead  one,  then,”  said  the  man  who 
was  holding  up  Fred. 

“Tell  ’em  to  stop,  or  I’ll  fire,”  hissed  Terry. 

The  leader  called  out : 

“Stop  where  you  are,  Joe,”  but  at  the  same  time  he 
never  moved  his  eyes  from  Fred’s  face.  The  latter  was 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes  also.  The  other  white 
man  and  the  four  Indians  stopped  and  began  loading  their 
rifles  menacingly. 

“I  see  your  friends  are  getting  ready  to  fire,”  remarked 
Terry  very  coldly.  “You  outnumber  us,  and  can  wipe  us 
out,  but  there’s  nothing  on  earth  that  can  save  you.  Quick, 
now,  tell  them  to  keep  quiet.” 

It  was  a  terrible  situation.  Terry  had  the  drop  on  his 
rnan  as  thoroughly  as  the  other  had  it  on  Fred,  and  neither 
one  of  them  was  willing  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  finish  under 
such  circumstances,  so  the  leader  sang  out  to  his  men  not 
to  shoot,  and  they  stood  still  about  a  hundred  yards  away 
awaiting  developments.  Neither  of  the  two  men  seemed 
to  know  just  what  to  do. 

“Suppose  you  fellows  go  your  way  and  let  us  go  ours,” 
said  Fred,  speaking  for  the  first  time  after  he  was  held  up. 
He  had  not  rat  ed  his  hand  at  all,  for  he  knew  that  if  he 
moved  either  one  of  them  in  the  direction  of  his  revolver, 


“Well,  what  will  you  do  if  we  act  on  your  suggestion?” 
the  leader  asked. 

“That  will  depend  upon  just  what  you  do,”  replied 
Fred.  “If  you  behave  decently,  we  will  do  the  same.” 

Just  then  Evelyn  did  a  thing  that  neither  Fred  nor  Terry 
thought  her  capable  of  doing.  She  urged  her  horse  up  along¬ 
side  of  Fred,  reached  over,  drew  his  revolver  from  his 
pocket,  cocked  it  and  leveled  it  at  the  big  bearded  fellow, 
saying  very  coolly : 

“Go  away,  now,  or  I’ll  shoot  you!” 

Marguerite  and  Mary  Hamilton  were  almost  paralyzed 
with  fear,  while  the  bushy  bearded  man  seemed  undecided 
what  to  do;  but  suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to 
frighten  her,  and  he  pointed  his  revolver  at  her,  saying: 

“Now,  little  girl,  drop  that  gun,  or  I’ll  have  to  blow  a 
hole  through  3mu.” 

Evelyn’s  finger  was  on  the  trigger.  In  her  nervousness 
she  pressed  too  hard  upon  it  and  the  weapon  was  dis¬ 
charged.  A  savage  oath  escaped  the  man  as  his  revolver  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  bullet  had  struck  his  arm  between  the 
hand  and  the  elbow,  ploughing  its  way  some  six  or  eight 
inches  toward  the  elbow.  He  wheeled  his  horse  and  dashed 
back  in  the  direction  of  his  friends,  while  Fred  sprang  from 
the  saddle  and  took  possession  of  his  weapon.  Then  Mary 
and  Margie  began  screaming.  Terry’s  man,  however,  sat 
immovable  on  his  horse,  which  shied  a  little  at  the  shot.  He 
knew  that  his  life  was  in  Terry’s  hands.  Fred  walked  up 
to  him  and  disarmed  him,  saying  at  the  same  time: 

“My  fine  fellow,  we’ll  hold  you  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behavior  of  your  friends.  If  they  make  a  movement  to  fire, 
you  are  a  dead  man.  Whereas,  if  you  say  go  away,  we  will 
release  you  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  sight.” 

The  fellow  called  to  his  leader  and  told  him  the  situation. 

“All  right,”  said  the  other,  and  he  and  the  others  rode 
off,  disappearing  behind  a  depression  a  half  mile  away  out 
on  the  left. 

“Oh,  here  comes  that  wagon,”  exclaimed  Mary,  who  had 
several  times  looked  back  in  that  direction. 

Terry  looked  back  and  saw  the  wagon  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  away  coming  leisurely  along.  He  took  off  his  hat, 
waved  a  signal  to  them,  and  the  cowboys  whipped  up  the 
team  and  came  dashing  up.  There  were  four  Winchester 
rifles  in  the  wagon. 

“Now,  Fred,  let’s  settle  those  fellows,”  exclaimed  Terry, 
dashing  up  to  the  wagon  on  his  horse  and  telling  one  of  the 
cowboys  to  hand  him  out  a  Winchester. 

“No,  no,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  keep  faith  with  them.  We 
told  them  that  if  they  went  away  peaceably  we  would  turn 
this  man  loose  after  they  were  out  of  sight.” 

“Hang  it  all !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “what’s  the  use  of  keep¬ 
ing  faith  with  such  villains  as  they  are?  Let’s  follow  them 
up  and  wipe  out  the  whole  gang.” 

“Keep  cool,  my  boy,”  said  Fred,  “we’ve  got  these  girls 
with  us,  and  it’s  always  best  to  keep  faith  even  with  Old 
Nick  himself.” 

“Terry!  Terry!”  called  out  Evelyn,  “Fred  is  right.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  such  chaps  as  they  are  have  no  right  to  live 
in  the  same  country  with  decent  people.” 
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‘‘Well,  we  didn’t  make  any  bargain  with  them,”  said 
one  of  the  cowboys,  “they  are  just  around  behind  that  hill 
waiting  until  this  friend  of  theirs  is  out  of  danger.  They 
are  the  same  crowd  that  robbed  the  stagecoach  near  White 
River  Ford  last  week,  I  reckon.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  PLAINS. 

“Say,  boss,  let  me  have  that  gun,”  said  one  of  the  cow¬ 
boys  as  he  sprang  from  the  wagon,  and  ran  to  where  Terry 
was  sitting  on  his  horse  with  the  Winchester  in  his  hand. 

Without  a  word  of  protest  Terry  let  him  have  it,  and  the 
four  cowboys  started  out  afoot  over  the  rise  behind  which 
the  would-be  robbers  had  disappeared. 

“Say,  men,  come  back!”  called  out  Fred. 

“Oh,  thunder,  let  ’em  go,”  exclaimed  Terry.  “They 
didn’t  make  any  bargain  with  them,”  and  the  cowboys 
broke  into  a  run,  and  when  they  had  gone  about  half  a 
mile  they  began  tiring  down  into  the  depression  beyond 
them.  The  sound  of  shots  heard  still  farther  on  told  that 
the  villains  were  returning  the  tire. 

“By  George,  they  are  at  it !”  exclaimed  Terry,  and  eager 
to  take  part  in  as  well  as  direct  the  tight,  he  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  dashed  out  to  overtake  the  cowboys. 

Fred  yelled  out  to  him  to  come  back,  but  the  impetuous, 
hot-headed  young  tighter  was  not  to  be  checked. 

“Oh,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “the  other  man  is  run¬ 
ning  away,”  and  as  he  wheeled  around  he  saw  the  man  who 
had  been  disarmed  and  held  as  a  hostage  dashing  away  at 
full  speed,  lying  low  on  his  horse’s  neck  to  escape  any  bul¬ 
lets  that  might  be  sent  after  him. 

“Hanged  if  I  let  him  get  away,”  exclaimed  Fred,  who 
heid  in  his  hand  the  revolver  that  had  been  dropped  by  the 
man  whom  Evelyn  had  wounded.  It  was  a  very  poor  weap¬ 
on,  for  he  shot  twice  at  the  fellow  without  hitting  him. 

“Stay  where  you  are,  girls,”  he  sang  out,  as  he  sprang 
into  the  saddle  and  dashed  off  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
scoundrel. 

“Oh,  dear,  we  are  left  all  alone,”  cried  Mary  Hamilton. 
“What  in  the  world  shall  we  do?” 

“Do  just  as  Fred  told  us,”  said  Evelyn,  “stay  right 
where  we  are.  Terry  and  the  cowboys  are  in  sight,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.” 

The  man  whom  Fred  was  pursuing  rode  away  in  the 
direction  whence  he  had  come,  not  deeming  it  safe  to  join 
his  companions.  He  knew  Fred  had  no  other  weapon  than 
a  revolver,  and  that  his  own  horse  was  one  of  splendid 
speed  and  bottom,  a  fact  which  Fred  soon  became  aware  of, 
for  ride  hard  as  he  would,  he  gained  very  little  on  him. 

The  three  girls  sat  still  on  their  horses,  and  watched  the 
chase. 

“Hang  you!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “I’ll  follow  you  clear  to 
sunset  but  what  I  11  get  you,”  and  he  urged  his  horse  for¬ 
ward  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  His  man  kept  straight  on  for 

over  a  mile,  and  then  seeing  a  solitary  Indian  fleeimr 
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parallel  with  him  a  half  mile  away,  turned  his  horse’s  head 
to  join  him.  That  gave  Fred  a  little  advantage,  for  he  rode 
to  cut  him  off,  and  gained  on  him  steadily.  He  fired  three 
more  shots  at  him  from  the  old  captured  revolver,  but  he 
again  failed  to  hit  him. 

“Hang  the  thing!”  he  exclaimed,  “it  isn’t  worth  a 
cartridge,”  and  he  threw  it  away.  “I’ll  lasso  him  if  I  can 
get  near  enough,”  and  with  that  he  uncoiled  the  lariat 
which  was  hanging  to  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  and  urged 
his  horse  forward  more  vigorously  than  ever.  He  heard  a 
shot  way  on  his  left,  and  glancing  in  that  direction  found 
Terry  dashing  at  full  speed  over  the  prairie  in  pursuit  of 
the  fleeing  redskin,  firing  at  him  with  his  Winchester.  A 
shot  disabled  the  Indian’s  horse,  which  stopped  and  began 
prancing  around.  The  Indian  promptly  dismounted,  stood 
behind  his  horse  and  began  firing  over  his  back  at  Terry. 

Knowing  that  Terry  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
Fred  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  white  man  whom  he  • 
was  chasing.  The  man’s  horse  stumbled,  his  hoof  going 
down  into  a  prairie  dog’s  hole.  Before  the  horse  could  well 
recover  from  the  mishap,  Fred  had  gained  some  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  paces  in  the  chase.  The  fellow  straightened  up  in  the 
saddle,  and  plunged  his  spurs  into  the  horse’s  flanks  while 
Fred  hurled  his  lariat  several  times  around  his  head,  stand¬ 
ing  up  straight  in  his  stir: ups,  and  sent  it  flying  straight 
at  the  villain.  The  fellow  was  just  out  of  reach,  for  the 
lariat  struck  the  ground  a  few  feet  behind^he  horse.  He 
gathered  it  up  with  lightning  like  rapidity,  as  he  urged  his 
horse  forward,  and,  seeing  that  he  had  gained  a  few  paces, 
whirled  it  over  his  head  the  second  time  and  made  another 
throw.  It  landed  over  the  fellow’s  head,  and  before  he  was 
aware  that  a  lariat  had  been  cast,  his  arms  were  pinioned 
to  his  side,  and  he  was  jerked  out  of  the  saddle.  The  horse  - 
went  dashing  away  riderless. 

A  wild  cheer  came  over  the  prairie  a  half  mile  away  out 
on  the  left  and  Fred,  looking  in  that  direction,  saw  Terry 
yelling  and  waving  his  hat  at, him;  but  he  had  no  time  to 
respond,  as  he  had  his  prisoner  to  look  after. 

The  fellow  was  trying  to  draw  a  knife  to  cut  the  lariat, 
and  having  no  weapon  with  him  other  than  a  pocket  knife 
himself,  Fred  concluded  to  drag  him  over  the  ground  to 
where  Terry  was.  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  knowing 
that  his  saddle  was  strong  enough  for  the  strain,  went  dash¬ 
ing  over  the  prairie,  dragging  his  captive  after  him. 

He  knew  well  that  in  the  absence  of  any  stone  or  rough 
surface,  he  was  in  little  danger  of  killing  him.  The  fel¬ 
low  struggled  hard,  but  finally  gave  up,  and  when  Fred 
stopped  alongside  of  Terry,  he  was  completely  exhausted. 

“Fred,  that  was  a  neat  job,”  laughed  Terry. 

“\es,  that  revolver  1  had  wasn’t  worth  a  schoolboy's  pop 
gun.  I  threw  it  away  after  emptying  it  at  him.  and  had  to 
fall  back  on  my  lariat.  lie  had  a  good  horse,  and  it  was 
hard  work  to  get  near  enough  to  him  to  catch  him.  What's 
become  of  your  redskin?” 

“He  got  away  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  I  guess,  for 
1  saw  him  drop  at  the  last  shot  I  made.” 

I  red  dismounted  and  went  to  his  man,  released  him  and 
remarked : 
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“There  are  more  ways  of  catching  a  bird  than  sprinkling 
salt  on  his  tail.” 

|  1  he  fellow  made  no  reply,  being  too  badly  used  up. 

^  *‘W  hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?”  Terry  asked. 

P  “Hanged  if  I  know,  Terry.  What  became  of  the  others?” 

A  “Oh,  the  cowboys  took  care  of  them.  All  wiped  out,  and 

two  good  horses  captured  unhurt.” 

“Great  Scott,  did  ever  two  boys  happen  on  such  good 
A  luck?” 

P  “I  never  heard  of  any,”  remarked  Terry.  “At  one  time 
I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  us.” 

“Well,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  but  for  Evelyn. 
There  isn  t  another  girl  like  her  on  this  continent,  and 
there  isn't  another  one  on  the  globe  that  I  think  so  much 
i  *  of,  and  hanged  if  I  don't  tell  her  so,  too !  She  undoubtedly 
saved  our  lives,  for  while  those  white  men  might  have  re¬ 
fused  to  fire  on  women,  the  redskins  would  not  have  hesi- 
►  tated  a  moment.” 

“Here  come  two  of  the  cowboys  on  captured  horses,” 
said  Terry,  looking  back  in  their  direction,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  the  cowboys  rode  up. 

“Where  are  the  others?”  Fred  asked. 

“They've  gone  back  to  the  wagon,  sir.” 

“That  was  right.  The  ladies  must  have  been  very  much 
frightened  at  being  left  to  themselves.” 

“Is  that  fellow  wounded?”  one  of  the  cowboys  asked. 
“No,  I  caught  him  with  my  lariat,”  said  Fred,  “but  I 
dragged  him  about  half  a  mile,  you  can  see  his  trail  through 
the  grass  there.” 

The  cowboys  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise  on  hearing 
how  the  villain  had  been  captured.  The  fellow  was  by  this 
time  able  to  sit  up,  but  refused  to  give  any  explanation  of 
"  *  his  conduct. 

“Well,  we’ll  leave  him  with  you  fellows,”  remarked  Fred, 
“Terry  and  I  must  go  back  and  join  the  ladies,”  and  with 
that  he  and  Terry  rode  away,  leaving  the  prisoner  with  the 
cowboys. 

They  trotted  back  at  a  leisurely  gait,  until  they  reached 
5.  the  wagon,  where  Fred  rode  up  alongside  of  Evelyn’s  horse, 
reached  out,  caught  her  round  the  waist,  pulled  her  to  him 
and  kissed  her. 

“You  are  best,  the  bravest  and  sweetest  girl  the  sun  ever 
shone  on,”  he  exclaimed,  “and  as  long  as  Fred  Fearnot’s 
[  heart  continues  to  beat,  it  will  be  singing  the  music  of  your 
g.  name.  This  isn’t  the  first  time  that  you’ve  stepped  in  be¬ 
tween  me  and  danger.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  you  would  have  done  that  for  me,”  she 
K  replied,  blushing  furiously,  “indeed  you  have  done  so  sev- 

f  .  oral  times.” 

K  “  Sister, exclaimed  Fred,  turning  to  Marguerite,  as 
Evelvn  straightened  herself  up  in  the  saddle  again,  did 

you  see  her  shoot  that  villain  ?”  < 

“Yes/”  replied  Marguerite,  “and  T  was  never  so  fright- 

jRpmd  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  do  you  wonder  that  in  every  letter  I  wrote  to  you 

gang  of  her  courage,  her  beauty,  her  goodne ?  Who  could 
.  help  loving  such  a  girl  as  she?”  and  he  seized  Evelyn’s  hand 

m fb'jh'.n  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 


“Don’t  get  silly,  now,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  hardly 
knew  what  1  was  doing;  but  1  saw  that  we  were  all  in 
danger,  and  that  if  you  raised  your  hand  to  get  your  re¬ 
volver  you  would  get  shot,  so  1  thought  I  would  take  it 
myself.” 

“Oh,  yes,  your  head  is  all  right,  little  girl,  and  your 
heart  too.” 

^Say,  girls,”  sang  out  Terry,  “did  you  see  Fred  catch 
that  fellow  with  his  lariat?” 

“Yes,”  they  replied. 

“It  was  a  neat  job,  wasn’t  it?” 

“What  did  you  do  with  him?”  Marguerite  asked. 

“Oh,  we  didn’t  want  him.  We  turned  him  over  to  those 
cowboys  and  rode  back  here.” 

“Well,  they  are  coming  without  him,”  said  Mary  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

“Well,  1  guess  they  let  him  go.” 

“What  became  of  the  others?”  Marguerite  asked. 

“Now,  girls,  don’t  go  to  asking  questions,”  said  Fred. 
“  Our  boys  had  a  fight  with  them  over  there,  and  you  heard 
the  firing.  I  don’t  think  those  fellows  will  hold  up  any 
more  people  as  they  ride  over  the  prairies.” 

“Fred,”  exclaimed  Marguerite,  “did  they  kill  those 
men?” 

“Oh,  no,  dear,  that’s  a  harsh  word;  they  simply  trans¬ 
ferred  them.” 

“Transferred  them?”  and  she  looked  from  Fred  to  Terry 
and  then  at  the  two  cowboys  in  the  wagon.  The  latter 
began  to  chuckle  and  Fred  and  Terry  smiled. 

“Say,  boys,  drive  on  with  that  wagon,”  ordered  Fred. 
“We  want  to  reach  the  ranch  before  sunset.” 

The  cowboys  started  up  the  team,  and  the  others  rode 
leisurely  along,  some  before  and  others  behind  it,  deeming 
it  best  that  they  all  keep  together  during  the  rest  of  the 
trip. 

When  the  other  two  cowboys  joined  them  on  their  cap¬ 
tured  horses,  Fred  dashed  forward  to  meet  them  about  fifty 
yards  away,  and  instructed  them  to  answer  no  questions 
about  what  had  happened.  He  didn’t  want  the  girls  to  real¬ 
ize  all  the  facts  in  the  tragedy  that  had  taken  place. 

“Fred,”  asked  Evelyn,  as  she  and  Marguerite  rode  along 
by  his  side,  “I  knew  that  you  were  a  good  marksman,  a 
boxer,  fencer,  ventriloquist,  a  good  singer  and  dancer  and 
all  that;  but  I  never  knew  that  vou  could  throw  a  lariat 
like  a  cowboy  until  I  saw  you  catch  that  Indian  at  the 
Wild  West  show.  How  did  you  happen  to  learn  how  to  use 
it?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  little  girl.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me,  that  some  day  I  would  want  to  catch  you  without  doing 
you  any  harm,  so  I  took  lessons  in  throwing  the  lasso.” 

“Margie,  that’s  your  brother  Fred,”  she  laughed.  “That’s 
the  way  he  talks  when  you  ask  him  a  serious  question.  1 
don’t  know  that  he  would  talk  to  his  own  sister  that  way, 
but  T  assure  you  it’s  very  rare  that  1  can  make  him  talk 
seriously  with  me.” 

Marguerite  laughed,  hut  she  was  as  full  of  romance  as 
an  egg  is  of  meat,  and  thought  that  she  recognized  in  Fred’s 
answer  a  vast  amount  of  romance,  and  wished  deep  down 
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in  her  heart  that  she  could  have  such  a  man  as  her  brother 
for  a  lover. 

“Perhaps  he  is  serious,  Evelyn,”  she  remarked. 

“What!  Fred  serious  when  he  talks  that  way?  I’ve 
heard  him  talk  to  a  horse,  dog  and  his  rifle  just  the  same 
way.  lie’s  never  serious  except  when  he’s  sound  asleep 
and  snoring.” 

“Snoring?”  gasped  Fred,  “did  you  ever  hear  that  I  snore 
in  my  sleep?  If  I  thought  my  nose  played  me  such  a  trick 
as  that  I’d  cut  it  off.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  snore?”  Evelyn  asked,  with  a  mischie¬ 
vous  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

“I've  never  been  accused  of  it,  but  if  you  say  I  do,  it 
must  be  so.  After  this  I'll  never  dispute  your  word  about 
anything.  If  I  can  become  rich  enough  to  do  so,  I  want 
to  build  a  throne  of  gold,,  place  you  on  it  as  queen,  have  a 
nice  soft  rug  to  kneel  on  in  front  of  it,  and  spend  my  life 
there  assuring  you  of  my  loyalty.” 

“There  he  goes  again,  Marguerite.  When  a  fellow’s  in 
earnest,  he  won’t  talk  that  way.  If  you  ever  go  through  a 
lunatic  asylum  you’ll  find  lots  of  people  there  who  talk  just 
that  way.” 

“Maybe  you’ve  turned  his  head?”  laughed  Margie. 

“What,  turn  that  boy’s  head?  Nothing  but  a  jackscrew 
could  do  that;  but  I  like  him  because  he’s  been  good  to 
Terry  and  me,  and  I  do  enjoy  his  nonsensical  talk  at  times. 
He  lets  me  quarrel  with  him  without  getting  angry,  and  no 
matter  how  much  I  may  scold  him,  he  smiles,  and  says  ‘yes 
mam,’  l  believe  he  could  sit  on  the  tombstones  in  the 
cemetery  and  make  the  dead  laugh.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  party  reached  the  ranch  a  little  before  sunset,  taking 
the  housekeeper  completely  by  surprise,  as  she  never 
dreamed  that  any  ladies  were  coming  out  with  them.  For 
all  that,  she  was  better  pleased  than  if  they  had  come  alone 
or  with  other  men,  and  when  she  learned  that  Fred  and 
Terry  each  had  a  sister  in  the  party ,  she  exerted  herself 
more  than  ever  before  in  her  life  to  please  every  one  on  the 
place.  The  girls  were  charmed  with  the  novelty  of  their 
surroundings.  There  were  thousands  of  cattle  within  sight 
of  the  house,  horses  in  the  barns,  and  the  yard  alive  with 
chickens  and  turkeys. 

“Its  like  a  ship  at  sea,”  remarked  Marguerite,  “not 
another  house  in  sight.” 

“No,  it  is  several  miles  to  the  nearest  neighbor,”  re¬ 
marked  Terry,  “but  we  speak  of  miles  here  just  as  you 
would  of  blocks  in  the  city.  You  can  always  find  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  or  amuse  you  if  you  look  for  it,  way  out 
here  on  the  boundless  prairie.  It's  only  a  couple  of  miles 
from  here  to  the  river.  We  have  a  boat  there,  and  the 
fishing  is  fine.” 

The  thirty  miles’  ride  on  horseback  was  pretty  hard 


strain  on  the  girls,  and  they  retired  early  in  tin  evening; 
but  the  next  morning  they  were  as  fresh  as  roses  that  had 
bloomed  in  the  night.  They  were  up  early  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  feed  the  chickens,  and  enjoy  a  general  view  of  the 
great  farm  scene.  They  saw  the  cowboys,  who  had  been 
out  watching  the  cattle  all  night,  come  in  while  others  went 
out  to  take  their  places,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
understood  something  about  the  nature  of  work  on  the 
great  ranches  of  the  West. 

“My!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “I  never  before  knew  how 
pleasant  it  was  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise.”  L 

“It  depends  altogether  upbn  your  surroundings,”  said 
Fred.  “In  the  city,  when  there’s  nothing  to  attract  me  I 
like  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  mornings  myself ;  but  out  here  I 
frequently  get  out  before  the  stars  fade  away.  The  air  is 
pure  and  sweet,  and  I  often  ride  out  before  sunrise  after 
quail  or  prairie  chickens.  Sometimes  they  are  very  thick 
around  here,  and  after  you  girls  have  been  here  a  few  days, 
we’ll  take  you  out  for  a  hunt.” 

Yes,  but  what  if  we  should  run  up  against  another  party 
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of  Indians?” 

% 

“No  danger  whatever.  They  give  us  a  wide  berth  here, 
for  they  know  that  there’s  a  Winchester  for  every  man  on 
the  ranch.  Those  fellows  we  met  yesterday  were  at  least 
twenty  miles  away  from  here.  Besides  they  didn't  belong 
anywhere  in  this  part  of  the  country.  1  believe  our  cowboys 
said' they  had  never  seen  them  before.” 

“Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  them  when  you  first 
came  out  here?” 

“Y'es.  They  were  stealing  our  cattle  with  brazen  im¬ 
punity,  and  some  of  our  neighbors  were  quietly  submitting 
to  the  imposition  rather  than  risk  incurring  the.  enmity  -■ 
of  the  Indians ;  but  we  gave  every  rascal  of  them  a  bullet 
whom  we  caught  chasing  cattle  from  this  ranch.  There 
are  upward  of  a  score  of  them  planted  about  in  different 
spots  within  few  miles  of  this  house,  and  now  we  don't 
have  any  farther  trouble  with  them.” 

How  is  it  that  they  didn’t  come  down  on  you  in  force,” 
Evelyn  asked,  “to  destroy  the  ranch?” 

“Because  that  would  have  brought  on  a  war  with  the 
government.  If  a  hand  of  them  were  to  attack  a  ranch, 
the  United  States  would  send  troops  after  them;  and  they 
know  from  long  experience  what  that  means.  Besides  we 
could  hold  the  ranch  against  a  hundred  of  them,  for  with 
the  Winchesters  every  man  is  prettv  near  a  dead  shot.”  j 

The  girls  ran  and  romped  about  the  place  like  school  I 
children.  They  never  bothered  themselves  about  mat-v 
ters  of  dress,  nor  did  they  seek  to  avoid  the  wind  or  the 
sun. 


“’There  is  no  use  to  try  that.”  said  Terrv.  “The  winds 

* 

here  will  tan  you.  even  though  you  stay  in  the  shade  all 
the  time:  don't  think  about  complexions,  lot  each  oik  of 
you  try  to  see  just  how  brown  you  can  get.” 

“  \  es,  but  we'll  be  completely  out  of  style  when  we  re¬ 
turn  home,”  remarked  Marguerite.  j 

“Oh,  no.  1  know  some  girl*  who  go  out  of  the  eitv  for  a 
single  day,  and  sit  in  an  open  boat  on  the  water  to  get  their  1 
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faces  tanned,  just  to  let  their  friends  see  that  they  have  been 
rust  icating  somewhere. ” 

“Oh,  those  are  shams,”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“Of  course,  but  it's  one  of  the  many  little  shams  that  are 
played  by  the  u*hole  sex.” 

“Oh,  you  boys  don't  play  any  shams,  do  you?” 

“Some  do  and  some  don't.” 

“\ou  cpunt  yourself  as  one  of  the  ‘don’ts,’  do  you?” 

“Well,  1  frequently  say  ‘ don’t/  and  right  now  I'll  say 
‘don't’  ask  so  many  questions.” 

The  second  night  at  the  ranch,  the  violin  and  banjo  were 
brought  out,  and  the  boys  and  girls  danced  and  made  merry 
till  a  late  hour. 

The  next  day  Nick  Taylor  and  his  wife  and  baby  came 
over  to  see  them,  and  the  girls  were  so  well  pleased  with 
them  that  they  accepted  an  invitation  to  pay  them  a 
visit  for  several  days  or  a  week. 

“We  can  stay  here  but  three  or  four  weeks,  Nick,” 
said  Fred,  “we  want  to  settle  that  difficulty  with  our  neigh¬ 
bor  west  of  us,  and  then  we  are  under  promise  to  land  these 
girls  back  home  with  their  fond  mothers.” 

“Oh,  thunder!”  exclaimed  Nick,  “why  don’t  you.  do  as 
I've  done?  Marry  and  settle  down  on  your  ranch?  I  don’t 
see  how  in  thunder  you  have  managed  to  keep  single  as  long 
as  you  have,  being  acquainted  with  such  girls  as  these.” 

The  girls  laughed  merrily,  and  Evelyn  remarked : 

“Perhaps  the  girls  would  have  something  to  say  about 
that-,--  Mr.  Taylor.” 

“Of  course  they  would.  They  generally  say  ‘yes,’  and 
that  settles  it.” 

“Sometimes  they  say  ‘no/  and  very  emphatically,  too.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  when  the  right  fellow  comes  along,  they 
keep  one  ear  turned  toward  him  all  the  time,  listening  for 
a  proposal.” 

“My!  What  conceit!”  laughed  Evelyn,  as  she  turned 
and  looked  at  Nick’s  wife. 

“Oh,  he’s  got  a  lot  of  it,”  said  the  happy  young  mother, 
“but  he’s  a  good  man  for  all  that.” 

“Do  you  like  living  out  here  on  a  ranch?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  done  so  all  my  life,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  I 
could  be  contented  to  live  in  the  city.  I’d  be  too  much 
crowded.” 

“Don’t  you  feel  lonely?” 

“No.  indeed.  There  are  a  dozen  men  on  the  place;  I  have 
my  husband  and  baby,  neighbors  visit  frequently,  and  we 

have  a  most  enjoyable  time.” 

“But  there  are  no  schoolhouses  or  churches  about?” 

“Oh,  ves,  we  can  hitch  up  the  wagon  and  go  to  church, 
ami  where  there  are  children  there  are  schoolhouses  nearby. 

now  of  a  man,  woman  or  half  grown  child  ii\  this 
parr  of  the  country  who  can’t  rear!  and  write,  but  they 
don’t  get  hold  of  newspapers,  or  have  much  time  to  read 
took-.  They  work  hard,  but  enjoy  life  in  a  rough  sort  of 
wa v,  and  I  believe  are  far  happier  than  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  the  city.” 

“Well,  it  looks  to  me  like  a  strange  sort  of  life  to  lead,” 
Marguerite,  who  wa-  born  and  reared  in  New  York, and 

1L,1  jivwj  in  the  country  in  her  life  except  on  short j 




visits  to  friends  who  had  summer  homes  out  on  Long 
Island. 

“Well,  I  confess  that  I’ve  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it,  my¬ 
self/’  said  Fred,  “and  if  it  were  not  so  far  away  from  my 
parents,  I  might  settle  down  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
ranching.” 

A  few  days  later  the  girls  accompanied  the  boys  on  a 
ride  around  the  entire  circuit  of  the  ranch  to  see  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  caftle  and  the  cowboys  who  were  watching  them. 
The  two  boys  carried  their  rifles,  while  Fred  had,  looped 
over  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  the  lariat  presented  him  by 
Buffalo  Bill. 

They  rode  for  miles  laughing  and  chatting,  and  some¬ 
times  racing.  Terry  shot  a  coyote  and  was  scolded  by 
Mary  for  killing  a  poor  little  dog.  He  fairly  roared  with 
laughter  at  the  idea  of  her  having  sympathy  with  such  a 
despicable  animal  as  the  coyote. 

“Why,  lie’s  the  thief  of  the  prairie,”  he  exclaimed. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  could  steal  any  more  than  a  domes¬ 
ticated  dog  would,”  she  retorted. 

“Maybe  lie  won’t,  but  you  can’t  find  a  man  in  all  the 
wild  West  who  will  give  him  credit  for  having  a  single  re¬ 
deeming  quality,  except  speed.  There’s  only  one  thing  he 
can’t  outrun,  and  that’s  a  bullet  from  a  Winchester  rifle.” 

“Oh,  you  forget  the  Jack  rabbit,  Terry,”  said  Fred. 

“No,  I  don’t,  either.  He  sets  a  pace  for  the  Jack  rabbit, 
and  can  leave  him  behind  whenever  he  wishes  to.” 

“Why,  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  running  fast,”  remarked 
Mary. 

“No,  he  was  a  good  distance  off;  he  was  merely  trotting, 
going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.” 

“Oh,  my  !  He  wasn’t,  now  !” 

“Look  here,  sweetheart,”  laughed  Terry,  “if  you’ll  come 
out  with  me  some  morning  when  there’s  a  fog  over  the 
prairie,  you  can  get  some  idea  of  how  fast  a  coyote  can 
run.  He  can  shoot  through  the  fog  like  a  cannon  call  and 
you  can  see  the  hole  that  he  makes.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  That  he  can  make  a  hole  through 
the  fog?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  can  see  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  and  the  serious  expression  on  her 
face  caused  the  two  boys  to  nearly  fall  off  their  horses. 

When  they  completed  the  circuit  of  the  ranch,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house  in  time  for  a  sumptuous  dinner,  where 
Fred  informed  them  that  he  and  Terry,  accompanied  by 
Wicklow,  would  spend  the  afternoon  on  a  visit  to  their 
neighbor  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  about  the 
ownership  of  some  unbranded  cattle. 

“Why  not  let  us  go  with  you?”  the  girls  asked. 

“Because  we  can’t  attend  to  business  when  you  girls  arc 
around.” 

“But  won’t  our  presence  prevent  quarreling  and  fight¬ 
ing?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Oh,  1  don’t  think  we  are  going  to  have  any  trouble 
at  all.” 

“Then  why  not  let  us  go  with  you?” 
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“All  right,  you  shall  go,”  and  soon  after  dinner  the 
party  galloped  about  six  miles  westward  to  a  large  ranch, 
the  proprietor  of  which  was  very  much  astonished  when  he 
saw  the  three  beautiful  girls  in  the  party,  lie  received 
them  cordially,  invited  them  into  his  house,  and  did  his 
best  to  entertain  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  suggested  that  the  girls  excuse 
them  for  a  while  and  they  went  out  with  the  ranchman 
and  talked  over  the  matter  in  dispute.  Neither  Fred  nor 
Terry  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  cattle,  but  Wick¬ 
low  stated  his  side  of  it,  and  the  ranchman  and  the  fore¬ 
man  told  theirs. 

“Now,  see  here,  neighbor,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  talked  with 
the  men  on  my  place,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  the  story 
they  tell,  vhieh  is  just  the  same  as  Wicklow’s.  Yours  do 
the  same  thing.  I  believe  that  my  men  are  honest,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  j^ours.  Honest  men 
can  make  mistakes  as  easily  as  dishonest  oneo.  My  men 
say  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  caxtle;  yours  say  that  you 
are  entitled  to  them.  Now  what’s  the  matter  with  us  set¬ 
tling  the  question  by  simply  dividing  them  and  each  put¬ 
ting  his  brand  on  his  share?” 

“But  I'm  not  willing  to  let  you  have  one-half  of  what  I 
know  to  be  my  own  cattle.” 

“Well,  can  you  expect  me  to  be  willing  to  let  you  have 
one-half  of  what  mv  men  say  are  my  cattle?  Why  should 
you  expect  me  to  do  what  you  yourself  are  not  willing  to 
do  ?” 


“But  your  men  are  mistaken.” 

“Well,  my  men  think  that  yours  are  mistaken.  Now, 
how  is  the  question  to  be  settled?  If  we  go  into  court 
with  it,  all  the  men  on  my  place  will  swear  that  the  cattle 
are  mine,  all  yours  will  swear  to  the  contrary,  so  we’d  have 
to  leave  it  to  the  jury,  and  probably  one  or  the  other  of  us 
would  lose  all.  We  are  neighbors,  and  should  remain 
friends.  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  for  half  the  cattle,  or 
you  can  pay  me  for  my  half,  or  we  can  divide  them.  If 
we  go  to  law  we'll  have  heavy  expenses  to  pay.  It’s  an  un¬ 
fortunate  dispute,  and  neither  of  us  should  be  obstinate 
about  it  and  claim  that  our  side  is  right  and  the  other 
side  all  liars.” 

“Ill  tell  you  what  I'll  do,”  said  the  ranchman,  “we’ll 
put  up  the  cattle  as  a  stake  and  play  a  game  of  poker  for 
it,  the  winner  taking  all  of  them.” 

“No,  I  won’t  do  that,”  said  Fred,  “but  let  one  of  the 
men  cast  the  coin.  That’s  just  as  much  a  game  of  chance 
and  more  so,  than  would  be  a  game  of  cards.  A  game  of 
cards  would  be  a  question  of  skill,  but  the  tossing  of  a  coin 


in  the  air  is  purely  one  of  chance.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  man,  who  had  an  inordinate  fond¬ 
ness  for  all  sorts  of  games. 

“Well,  here’s  a  coin,  and  you  toss  it  yourself,”  and  Fred 
handed  him  the  coin. 


“Which  side 
man  asked. 


do  you  take,  heads  or  tails?”  the  ranch- 


“Good  !”  laughed  Fred,  “now  we’ll  divide  the  cattle.” 

“Oh,  that's  all  right.  They  are  yours.”  • 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  wouldn’t  keep  but  half  of  them 
under  any  consideration.” 

“Well,  but  I’m -satisfied.  I  took  the  chances.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  I’m  not  satisfied  myself.  When 
I  agreed  to  leave  it  to  chance,  I  did  so  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  if  I  won  I’d  divide  the  cattle  just  as  I  had  at  first 
proposed.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Fearnot,  you  are  the  kind  of  a  fellow  I 
like  to  run  up  against,”  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  Fred. 
“  You  are  a  square  man,  and  I’ll  abide  by  just  whatever 
you  choose  to  do  in  the  matter.  I  see  plainly  now  that  you 
wanted  to  do  just  what  was  right  about  it.” 

“That’s  it,”  laughed  Fred,  “you’ve  got  it  down  fine,” 
and  turning  to  Wicklow,  he  told  him  to  see  to  a  fair  di¬ 
vision  of  the  cattle,  and  to  put  his  brand  on  half  of  them. 
“Now  we’ll  go  back  to  the  ladies,”  he  added,  “and  let  them 
know  that  we’ve  settled  the  matter  in  an  amicable  way  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  sides,  and  by  the  way,  if 
you  can  ride  over  and  spend  Saturday  evening  with  us  to 
meet  Nick  Taylor  and  Mr.  Griswold  and  their  families, 
we'll  have  music  and  dancing.  These  girls  can  sing  like 
mocking  birds,  as  well  as  dance  like  fairies,  and,  besides, 
it  would  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  minute  to  you  to 
just  sit  around  and  look  at  them.” 

“I  believe  you,”  laughed  the  ranchman,  who  was  an 
elderly  bachelor,  as  he  looked  admiringly  at  the  girls,  “I’ll 
be  sure  to  ride  over  there.” 

“All  right,  we  shall  expect  you,”  and  with  that  they  as¬ 
sisted  the  girls  into  the  saddles  again  and  rode  away  singing 
merrily. 


THE  END. 


Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  WILD  WEST  SHOW; 
OR,  THE  BIGGEST  THING  ON  EARTH.”  which  will 
be  the  next  number  (67)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE — All  back  numbers  of  this  libra¬ 
ry  are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them 
from  any  newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or 
postage  stamps,  by  mail,  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 


>•  i| 
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air. 
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It  fell  on  the  ground  and  tl 
You've  won!”  said  he. 


tossed  the  coin  into 
ic  ranchman  looked  at 


the 

it. 


and  you  will  receive  the  copies  you  order  by  return 
mail.  1 


•  New  York,  Jan.  11,  1900. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Pear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  tind 
s: amps  enough  to  send  me  what  the  en¬ 
closed  coupons  say.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
scheme  of  getting  up  these  "Work  and 
\\  in  clubs.  I  think  Fred  and  Evelyn 
are  good  young  people  for  such  an  honor 
as  having  their  names  a  by-word  among 
young  people.  Yours  respectfully,  John 
M.  Bowe.  3S  Park  row. 


We  are  glad  that  you  like  "Work  and 
Win”  and  wish  your  proposed  club  all 
success. 


West  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Jan.  9,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir ; — Inclosed  find  coupon  and 
tifteen  cents  in  stamps,  for  which  please 
send  me  a  "Work  and  Win”  medal,  mem¬ 
bership  certificate  and  president's  badge. 
I  have  read  a  good  many  books,  but  the 
best  one  is  "Work  and  Win.”  I  thank 
that  Fred  Fearnot  is  a  brave  boy  and  a 
great  fighter.  Y^ours  truly,  John  Peat. 


Bj,.  "The  best  is  ‘Work  and  Win.’  ”  Golden 
opinions  from  the  golden  State.  Many 
thanks.  We  trust  that  you  are  well 
pleased  with  the  medal  and  badge  and 
wish  your  club  success. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
.Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 
ft  Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  fifteen 
•  cents  in  stamps  and  one  coupon,  for 
yvhich  send  me  the  medal  and  badge.  I 
‘‘am  organizing  a  club  and  it  will  be  called 
'"Work  and  Win.”  Please  send  me  a 
[president's  badge  and  a  number.  Yours 
truly,  Cbas.  J.  Raff,  3140  P  st.,  N.  W. 

P.  S. — I  have  read  all  of  the  “Work 
and  Win”  novels  and  find  them  an  up-to- 
date  book. 


“An  up-to-date  book”  is  high  praise. 
Thanks.  We  trust  you  are  pleased  with 
the  medal  and  badge  and  wish  your  club 
every  success. 

Winchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

p*  Dear  Sir : — I  am  writing  a  few  lines 
to  let  you  know  what  I  think  of  "Work 
and  Win.”  I  think  it  is  the  best  book 
out.  Fred  is  a  fine  fellow'  and  so  is 
Terry.  Evelyn  is  very  sweet.  I  .think 
No.  45  is  the  best  book  I  ever  read.  It  is 
about  “Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds  :  or, 
Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape.”  I  read  it  over 
■*~r-  over  again.  I  like  to  hear  about 
Evelyn  falling  out  with  Fred.  Inclosed 
find  stamps  for  “Work  and  Win  medal, 
ll  remain  a  “WTork  and  Win’  reader, 
Maggie  Wolfenden. 


“The  best  book  out.”  Here  is  high 
praise  from  the  old  Bay  State.  1  hanks 
■•for  good  opinion  of  “Work  and  W  m. 
We  hope  that  you  are  as  well  pleased 
with  the  medal.  ^  ( _ 

Thompsonville,  Conn.,  Jan.  12,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  „  , 

Dear  Sir  Seeing  no  letters  from  r  red 
Feamot’s  friends  from  this  town.  1 
thought  I  would  be  among  them.  1  hke 
them  very  much.  Give  my  best  regaids 
to  Terry,  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Fred  and 
Hal  Standish.  Yours  truly,  John  I)emp- 


inr*  ■  '  - 

Thanks  for  starting  the  ball  rolling  in 
your  town.  John.  Mr.  Standish  and  trio 
othor-  return  the  compliment. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  1900. 

1-IIr.  Frank  Tousey —  „  ,  „  . 

L  Dear  Sir:— I  have  read  Fred  Pearnot 
Hln'e  the  second  number  and  think  he  is  a 
l  great  man.  I  think  Terry  a  great  chum 
for  uL  I  inclose  stamps  and  co'ipon  tor 
ivvn*  of  your  Dewey  medals.  Geo.  Clin  ion, 
Mfrt  M"Adow  at. 


and  Terry  return  thanks  for  good 
of  them.  We  trust  that  you  are 

with  the  medal. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Jau.  12,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Being  an  ardent  admirer 
of  “Work  and  Win,”  I  write  these  lines 
to  congratulate  the  author,  Mr.  llal  Stan- 
disk : 

I’VE  BEEN  HAPPY  SINCE  I  MET  IT 

’Twas  a  bright  and  sunny  day,  wdiile  1 
was  out  at  play, 

That  a  copy  of*  “Work  and  Win”  1  did 
spy ; 

This  copy  I  then  bought  and  a  quiet  cor¬ 
ner  sought, 

And  that  day  a  happy  girl  was  I. 

Then  to  my  mother  I  did  go  and  this  copy 
to  her  did  show 

And  asked  if  it  was  fit  for  me  to  read. 
Very  soon  she  had  it  read  and  unto  me 
she  said  : 

“My  girl,  it  is  very  fine  indeed.” 
CHORUS. 

I’ve  been  happy  since  I’ve  met  it, 

And  T  know  I’m  not  alone ; 

If  you  read  you’ll  ne’er  regret  it — 

It’s  the  best  I’ve  ever  known; 

It  is  read  by  my  dear  mother, 

By  my  sister  and  my  brother — 

It’s  a  blessing  to  our  own  sweet  home. 

I  will  never  say  good-by  to  “Work  and 
Win”  till  I  die — 

It  is  filled  with  highest  morals  and 
truth ; 

It  is  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  American 
boy — 

In  fact  it  is  ideal  for  any  youth. 

It  fills  my  heart  with  honest  pride  to  have 
“Work  and  Win”  at  my  side 
And  read  its  pages  from  start  to  end  ; 
It  has  a  place  within  my  heart,  from  it  I 
ne’er  will  part, 

For  I  regard  it  as  my  greatest  friend. 
(Chorus.) 

Yours  very  truly,  Miss  Gertrude  Weis- 
senstein. 


Many  thanks  for  parody.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
dish  appreciates  the  honor  most  highly. 


*  Brooklyn,  Jan.  10,  1900. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find 
stamps  for  medal  of  “Work  and  Win”  and 
President’s  badge.  I  have  been  reading 
“Work  and  Win”  for  many  weeks.  I 
think  it  would  be  nice  for  you  to  have 
Fred  Fearnot  on  the  stage.  I  am  twelve 
years  old.  Send  medal  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  I  am  starting  a  club.  With  best 
wishes,  I  remain,  Frank  Croissant,  078 
Broadway. 


You  may  hear  of  Fred  ou  the  stage 
again.  Success  to  your  club.  We  hope 
that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal  and 
badge. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  .Tan.  13,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  adventures  of  Fred 
Fearnot  from  the  beginning  and  I  now 
wish  to  compliment  the  author  for  the 
good  merits  all  around  expressed  in  these 
books.  This  hook  is  gradually  taking  the 
lead  of  all  of  the  weeklies,  because  it  in¬ 
structs  the  reader  upon  points  which  will 
in  his  or  her  career  be  brought  up  and 
it  gives  the  reader  the  highest  opinion  of 
this  hook.  I  was  speaking  with  a  noted 
lawyer  in  reference  to  this  hook  and 
found,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was 
also  a  reader  of  this  book,  too,  and  he 
especially  spoke  highly  of  Fred  Fearnot’s 
success  before  the  bar.  Wishing  the 
greatest  success  to  Fred  Fearnot  .and  all 
of  his  devoted  admirers,  T  remain  sui- 
ferely ' yours,  Whitfield  Ward,  Jr.,  12S 
East  36th  st. 


Not  all  of  our  readers  are  hoys  by 
any  means,  as  “Work  and  Win  is  read 
and  appreciated  by  old  and  young  alike.  | 
Thanks  for  complimentary  letter. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  saw  your  kind  offer  in 
“Work  and  Win”  to  help  us  readers  to 
form  a  “Work  aud  Win”  club.  Now  I 
would  like  to  form  a  “Work  and  Win” 
correspondence  club ;  one  that  the  youug 
ladies  could  join  as  well  as  the  young 
men  ;  a  club  that  would  be  an  honor  to 
“Work  and  Win”  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Frank 
Tousey,  and  I  hope  for  a  success  for  my 
club.  Inclosed  please  find  a  coupon  and 
fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  Yours  truly, 
Roscoe  H.  Shedd,  110  Gold  st. 


We  trust  that  you  will  be  successful  in 
getting  up  your  club  and  hope  to  hear 
from  you  again.  We  trust  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal  and  badge. 


Somersvilie.  Conn.,  .Tan.  11,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  ten  cents  in 
silver,  for  which  send  me  a  “Work  and 
Win”  medal  and  a  membership  certificate 
for  the  “Work  and  Win”  Club.  I  have 
thought  of  getting  up  a  club  in  this  town, 
but  have  not  thought  what  to  call  it  till 
I  read  the  last  “Work  and  Win,”  which 
is  a  hook  which  I  think  every  boy  in  the 
United  States  should  read.  I  have  read 
from  No.  1  to  No.  51.  I  have  read  a 
good  many  hooks,  hut  never  any  as  good 
as  “Work  and  Win.”  I  see  you  have  not 
got  any  letters  from  Somersvilie,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  readers.  The 
agent  was  not  going  to  get  “Work  and 
Win”  till  I  told  him  they  were  all  right, 
and  they  are.  Yours  truly,  Ernest  L. 
Fletcher. 


Thanks  for  recommending  “Work  and 
Win”  and  success  to  your  club.  We  hope 
that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  11,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  one  coupon 
and  three  two-cent.  stamps  for  one  of 
your  Dewey  badges.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  “Work  and  Win”  ever  since  it  ap¬ 
peared  and  find  it  the  best  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  library  I  have  ever  read.  “Work 
and  Win”  is  a  very  good  motto  and  a 
fine  name  for  your  story.  I  admire  Fred, 
Terry  aud  Evelyn  very  much  and  hope  to 
see  them  in  New  Orleans  some  day.  I 
think  Mr.  Hal  Standish  is  a  very  good 
writer  and  one  who  knows  how  to  please 
the  boys  and  girls.  Wishing  success  to 
“Work  and  Win,”  I  remain  a  faithful 
reader.  Yours  truly,  Geo.  Schram,  318 
North  Tonti  st. 


“The  best  and  most  interesting  library 
I  have  ever  read.”  New  Orleans  adds 
her  praise  to  the  applause  for  “Work  and 
Win.”  Many  -thanks.  Mr.  Standish 
feels  greatly  complimented.  We  hope  that 
the  medal  gives  entire  satisfaction. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  12,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  inclose  ten  cents  in 
stamps  and  a  coupon,  for  which  please 
send  me  a  medal  of  Fred  and  Evelyn.  I 
have  read  “Work  and  Win”  from  No.  11 
to  the  present  number,  which  is  No.  57, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  best  of  all  I  have 
read.  Yours  truly,  Fred  Williams,  114(5 

23d  st.,  N.  W.  . 

— iic — 

*»  •  i 

We  are  glad  that  you  like  “Work  and 
Win”  and  trust  that  you  will  he  equally 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Forsyth,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  reading  your 
novels  by  the  name  of  “Work  and  Win” 
for  some  time  past  and  think  it  the  best 
five-cent  novel  I  ever  read.  Yours  truly, 
Ora  Duryea. 


Short  hut  straight  to  the  mark.  “The 
best  I  ever  read”  covers  everything.  We 
trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 
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CLUBS. 


The  following  “WORK  AND  WIN”  CLUBS  have  been  organized.  Readers  of  “Work  and  Win”  wishing  to 
join  can  do  so  by  communicating  with  the  officers  named  below: 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  1. 
Wm.  S.  Hildebrand,  Secretary, 

724  South  Broadway, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  2. 
Clarence  Grote,  President, 

1000  North  Gilmore  st., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  3. 
Henry  Kenbel,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

40  Washington  st., 
Middletown,  Conn. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  4. 
Howard  Kelichner,  President, 

220  Pine  st., 
Reading,  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  5. 
Walter  Darr,  Secretary, 

4020  Haverford  ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  G. 
James  Burke,  Secretary, 

764  Elk  st., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  7. 
Ward  C.  Speed,  President. 

Millerton,  N.  Y. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  8. 
Charles  Vogeley,  President, 

004  Preble  ave., 
Allegheny,  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  9. 
Walter  Burr,  President, 
Box  21,  Ashland,  Mass. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  10. 

Frank  FiscnER,  President, 

(‘are  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co., 

29  Cortlandt  st.,  New  York  City. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  11. 
Robert  Betz,  Treasurer, 
415-417  North  Washington  st., 

Baltimore.  Md. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  12. 
Lester  Graham,  President, 

Altman,  Col. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  13. 
Thom  vr  Young.  President, 
20-21  Romaine  Building 

Paterson,  N,  J. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  14. 
Harry  M.  Walter, 
Parkway  Apartment, 

45  W.  72d  st.,  New  York  City. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  15. 
Fabian  Kessler,  President, 

328  Rebecca  st., 
North  Braddock,  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  16. 
Hector  Lapre,  President, 

32  Cumberland  st., 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  17. 
Ghas.  H.  Bower,  President, 

441  West  Market  st., 

York,  Pa. 


W 


W  4ND^\ytN  CLUB  NO.  18. 
Samuel  a.i  BRjehm,  President, 

'  Til^ua^P^ 

N  ^  ■  w4n  CLUB  NO .'19. 
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s.  Yager,  Secretary, 

I jf q  23  Cedar  st., 


Oneonta,  N.  Y 
/  / 


WORK  AND  WIN 

A.  II.  Thone,  President 

119  Second  st., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  21. 
Ciias.  Eiirman,  President, 

2413  Hope  st., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  22. 
Andrew  Brown.  President, 

474  Hunterdon  st., 

Newark,  N.  J. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  23. 
Barbra  Roziion,  Secretary, 

494  West  18th  place, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  24. 
Frank  P.  Palmateer,  President, 
Box  752.  Morris,  Ill. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB 'NO.  25. 
Will  Mace,  President, 

839  North  Hastings  ave., 

Hastings,  Neb. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  26. 
W.  D.  Kaeqler,  Secretary, 
Sewickley.  Allegheny  Co..  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  27. 
Ciias.  Vines,  President, 
Box  639,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  28. 
Charles  Lee,  Secretary, 
Box  301,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  29. 
Ray  Parsons,  Secretary, 

Cherryvale,  Kans. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  30. 
Geo.  W.  Peterson,  Secretary, 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  31. 
Harrie  Coswei.l,  President, 

501  Superior  st.. 
Bay  View,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  32. 
Matt  Benjamin,  President. 

Box  356,  Dunlap.  Ia. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  33. 
Charles  Lawrence,  President, 

Elwyn.  Pa. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  34. 
Daniel  Lorocca,  President, 
Room  3  Swartz’s  Building, 

E.  Broad  st..  Hazleton.  Pa_ 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  35. 
Henry  Frank.  Secretary, 

832  New  Hampshire  ave..  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  36. 
Wallace  II.  Plummer,  President. 
730  Amsterdam  ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  37. 
Ciias.  F.  Smith,  President. 

Box  267,  Shush&n.  N  Y. 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO  3N 
Ciias.  L.  Brook.  President. 

Box  43  Tamaqua.  Pa 


WORK  AND  WIN  CLUB  NO.  39 
J.  Chester  McKfr,  Secretary. 

can'  L  L.  Bamberger, 
300  Bm*dwn>.  V  V  City, 

: 


I  CONTAINS  ALL  SORTS  OF  STORIES.  EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 

32  PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS.  PRICE  5  CENTS. 


1  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman, 

by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

2  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to  Mil¬ 

lionaires.  by  A  Retired  Banker 

3  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  story  of 

the  American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A!  Gordon 

4  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

5  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

6  Joe  W  iley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 
_7  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  General  Marion  and  His 

Men,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

S  Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True 

Story  of  Circus  Life,  by  Ilal  Standish 

0* North  Pole  Nat;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep, 

v  by  Capt.  Tbos.  II.  Wilson 

10  Little  Deadshot,  the  Pride  of  the  Trappers,  by  an  Old  Scout 

11  Liberty  Hose ;  or,  The  Pride  of  Plattsville, 

K  by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

12  Engineer  Steve,  the  Prince  of  the  Rail,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

13  Whistling  Walt,  the  Champion  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

14  Lost  in  the  Air ;  or,  Over  Land  and  Sea,  by  Allyn  Draper 

15  The  Little  Demon ;  or,  Plotting  Against  the  Czar, 

by  Howard  Austin 

16  FredJ^MjvtL1.,  cue  Barkeeper’s  Son,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

>ry  Steve,  the  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 
Flame,  the  Hero  of  Greystone  No.  1, 

by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 
y  Dare ;  or,  A  New  York  Boy  in  the  Navy, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 
Quick,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

ilequick,  the  King  Harpooner ;  or,  The  Wonder  of  the 
Vhalers,  by  Capt.  Thos.  A.  Wilson 

[ling  Rube,  the  Jolly  Scout  and  Spy.  A  Story  of  the 
Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

he  Czar’s  Service ;  or,  Dick  Sherman  in  Russia, 

by  Howard  Austin 

o’  the  Bowl ;  or,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

Carson,  the  King  of  the  Scouts,  by  an  Old  Scout 

School-Boy  Explorers;  or,  Among  the  Ruins  of  Yuca- 
:an,  by  Howard  Austin 

Wide  Awakes ;  or,  Burke  Halliday,  the  Pride  of  the 
Volunteers,  by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

!  Frozen  Deep ;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Ice, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

b  Swamp  Rats ;  or,  The  Boys  Who  Fought  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

aund  the  World  on  Cheek,  by  Howard  Austin 

Ishwhacker  Ben ;  or,  The  Union  Boys  of  Tennessee, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

e  Rival  Roads;  or,  From  Engineer  to  President, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

3  The  Boy  Volunteers;  or.  The  Boss  Fire  Company  of  the 

Town,  by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

4  From  Bootblack  to  Senator ;  or,  Bound  to  Make  His  Way, 

by  Hal  Standish 

f>5  "Happy  Jack,  the  Daring  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Great  Rebel¬ 
lion,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 


47  The  White  World ;  or,  The  Slaves  of  Siberia,  by  Howard  Austin 
IS  Headlight  Tom,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

49  The  White  Boy  Chief ;  or,  The  Terror  of  the  North  Platte, 

by  An  Old  Scout 

50  The  Phaptom  Fireman ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mark  How¬ 

land’s' Life,  by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

51  The  Magic  Mountain.  A  Story  of  Exciting  Adventure, 

by  Howard  Austin 

52  The  Lost  Treasure  Ship ;  or,  In  Search  of  a  Million  in  Gold, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson 

53  The  Red  Caps ;  or,  The  Fire  Boys  of  Boylston, 

by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

54  A  Scout  at  16 ;  or,  A  Boy’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Frontier, 

by  An  Old  Scout 

55  Ollie,  the  Office  Boy ;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Poor  Waif, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

56  On  Board  the  School-Ship  St.  Mary’s ;  or,  The  Plucky  Fight 

of  a  Boy  Orphan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

57  Fighting  With  Washington  ;  or,  The  Boy  Regiment  of  the 

Revolution,  _  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

5S  Dashing  Dick,  the  Young  Cadet;  or,  Four  Years  at  West 

Point,  by  Howard  Austin 

59  Stanley’s  Boy  Magician  ;  or,  Lost  in  Africa,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

60  The  Boy  Mail  Carrier;  or.  Government  Service  in  Minne¬ 

sota,  by  An  Old  Scout 

61  Roddy,  the  Call  Boy  ;  or,  Born  to  Be  an  Actor,  by  Gus  Williams 

62  A  Fireman  at  Sixteen ;  or,  Through  Flame  and  Smoke, 

by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

63  Lost  at  the  South  Pole ;  or,  The  Kingdom  of  Ice, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  IJ.  Wilson 

64  A  Poor  Irish  Boy ;  or,  Fighting  His  Own  Way, 

by  Corporal  Morgan  Rattler 

65  Monte  Cristo,  Jr. ;  or,  The  Diamonds  of  the  Borgias, 

by  Howard  Austin 

66  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

67  Jack  Jordan  of  New  York ;  or,  A  Nervy  Young  American, 

by  Howard  Austin 

68  The  Block  House  Boys ;  or,  The  Young  Pioneer  of  the  Great 

Lakes,  by  An  Old  Scout 

69  From  Bootblack  to  Broker ;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Wall  Street 

Boy,  by  A  Retired  Broker 

70  Eighteen  Diamond  Eyes ;  or,  The  Nine-Headed  Idol  of  Cey¬ 

lon,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

71  Phil,  the  Boy  Fireman  ;  or,  Through  Flame  to  Victory, 

by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

72  The  Boy  Silver  King ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Two  Lives, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

73  The  Floating  School ;  or,  Dr.  Bircham’s  Bad  Boys’  Academy, 

by  Howard  Austin 

74  Frank  Fair  in  Congress ;  or,  A  Boy  Among  Our  Lawmakers, 

by  Hal  Standish 

75  Dunning  &  Co.,  the  Boy  Brokers,  by  A  Retired  Broker 

76  The  Rocket ;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Air,  by  Allyn  Draper 

77  The  First  Glass;  or,  the  Woes  of  Wine,  by  Jno  B.  Dowd 

78  Will,  the  Whaler,  by  Capt.  Tbos.  H.  Wilson 

79  The  Demon  of  the  Desert,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

80  Captain  Lucifer ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Slave  Ship, 

by  Howard  Austin 

81  Nat  o’  the  Night,  _  by  Berton  Bertrew 


16  Bob  the  Waif.  A  Story  of  Life  in  New  York,  by  Howard  Austin  i  82  The  Search  for  the  Sunken  Ship,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 


37  Two  Years  on  a  Raft,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

38  Always  Ready ;  or,  The  Best  Engineer  on  the  Road, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

39  Out  With  Buffalo  Bill ;  or,  Six  New  York  Boys  in  the  Wild 

West,  by  An  Old  Scout 

40  The  Ghosts  of  Black  Cliff  Hall,  bv  Hal  Standish 

41  The  Island  King;  or,  The  Realms  of  the  Sea,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

42  Rory  of  the  Hills;  or.  The  Outlaws  of  Tipperary, 

by  Corporal  Morgan  Rattler 

43  Columbia ;  or,  The  Young  Firemen  of  Glendale, 

by  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 

44  Across  the  Continent  in  the  Air,  by  Allyn  Draper 

45  The  Wolf  Il'infers  of  Minnesota,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

46  Larrv  Lee,  the  Young  Lighthouse  Keeper, 

by  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Wilson 


83  Dick  Duncan  ;  or,  The  Blight  of  the  Bowl,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

84  Daring  Dan,  the  Pride  of  the  Pedee,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 
So  The  Iron  Spirit ;  or,  The  Mysteries  of  the  Plains, 

by  An  Old  Scout 

86  Roily  Rock  ;  or,  Chasing  the  Mountain  Bandits, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

87  Five  Years  in  the  Grassy  Sea,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

88  The  Mysterious  Cave,  by  Allyn  Draper 

89  The  Fly-by-Nights ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Riders  of  the  Revo¬ 

lution,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

90  The  Golden  Idol,  by  Howard  Austin 

91  The  Red  House ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Dead  Man’s  Bluff, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

92  The  Discarded  Son ;  or,  The  Curse  of  Drink, 

by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5 
Cents  per  Copy,  by 

|  FR-sANK  a'OUSEY,  Publisher, 
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Union  Square, 


New  York. 


limbo  dims  ion  iou  livery  tiling! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any  . 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about 'the  subjects 
mentioned. 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADpItESS  > 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENT)l-FI\  E 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  bunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE,  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  mauner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stanstield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  owTn  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  vour  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how*  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games ;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight  of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il-  ' 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  IIOW  TO  DO  FORTY*  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.—  1 
Containing  deceptive  Cord  Tricks  ns  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arrnuged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated.  I 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magi 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  ay  perform 
our  leading  magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  thi^ 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second 
explained  by  his  former  assistant.  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explainin 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  ai 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  Tin  . 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containir 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  befoi 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containin 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  cheD 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND. — ContainTnV**^ 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  co 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  And 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS. — Containing* 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds  *  - 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  ■ 

No.  73.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Sb  ' 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Cont 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice.  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embwl 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  Bv  A  Am 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  20.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Evei 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explain: 
all.  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  boo 
Iished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.—  Containi 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomoti 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive*  tc 
with  a  full  description  of t everything  an  engineer  should  know 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  -  ^ 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp.  \ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  br 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  and  l 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  Bv  Algernon  S  Fitz  »  \ 

for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Rova'l  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Con 
a  description  o<;  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  inv 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  I  lane 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Cor 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixtv  Mechanical 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS  — \  ra0 
plete  little  hook,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  lov< 

and  old  n  t0  ^  tbem  ’  a,so  giving  specimen  letters  for  hot 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES  - 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  * 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 
„  N<>*.2.4*  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLE 
<  ontainmg  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  » 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTER8  A  wonderl 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  von 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  'Every  voung  mini 
lady  mjthe  land  should  have  this  book. 

.‘S.°-  V4  ,,Mow  Tp  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTl. 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition ;  together  with 

lOtiPTR. 
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